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OQ = 10 


The New York Journal 
recently offered ten bi- 
cycles to the ten win- 
ners in a guessing con- 
test, leaving the choice 
of machine to each. 


ALL OF THEM 
CHOSE 





Vp 
y 





icycles 


Standard of the World. 


Nine immediately, and one after he had 
looked at others. And the Journal 
bought ten Columbias. Paid $100 each 
for them, too. On even terms a Col- 
umbia is chosen 


10 2 10 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 

















A BICYCLE FOR EVERYBODY is now 
possible by means of the offer announced on 
third cover page of this week’s “ Li Di- 
gest.” Get your friends to help you, you 
can soon earn a handsome as good as 


the best, spending a dollar for it. 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCE 

ANCHOR 


ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 


} cincinnati 


ONEY IS MADE by saving it, and 
there is no better way to save it 
than in preserving your buildings 

Piubores. | by having them well painted with Pure 

White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. 

cannot be we// painted with anything else. 

To be sure of getting 





They 


— Pure White Lead 


examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
For colors use Nationa Leap Co.’s Pure 
White Lead Tinting Colors; they are the 
best and most permanent ; 


prepared ex- 


JouN?.tEWisezros.co{ Pressly for tinting Pure White Lead. 
Philadel 





MORLEY ae Pamphlet giving valuaole information and card showing samples 
Cleveland. of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 

SALEM designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 

CORNELL Salem, Mass. upon application to those intending to paint. 

xxurocxy NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
Louisville. 1 Broadway, New York. 








A $100 1896 MODEL 


Columbia - Bicycle 


AND A $26 FULL MOROCCO 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 


Standard Dictionary 


You may secure either of them 


FREE 


by entering the grand word con- 
struction contest just announced 
by the publishers of the Standard 
Dictionary. A Columbia Bicycle, 
1896 model, and a two-volume Full 
Morocco Standard Lictionary will 
be given, August 15, for the largest 
lists of words formed according to 
given rules from combinations of 
two or more consecutive letters in 
the following sentence from the St. 
James’ Budget (weekly edition of 
the St. James’ Gazette), London, 
England, July 27, 1895: 


PRIZE SENTENCE: 


“The Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard 
Dictionary should be the Pride of 
Literary America as it is the Ad- 
miration of Literary England.” 





Every competitor must first send ro 
cents foran illustrated prospectus of 
the Standard Dictionary and full par- 
ticulars of the contest. Very eas 
for every intelligent boy or girl, 
man or woman. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 

















LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN. 






$1.00 


Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple rernse Alongs Ready— 


Never blots—No better working pen made—A regular $2.50 pe 
To introduce, mailed complete, boxed, with filler, for 1.00. Your money back—i/ you want it. Agents wanted 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO.,ROOP1 9, 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 





There is no Scenery 


on the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over theline, and to- 
day carries the major portion of AROUND 
THE WORLD Travel, who are continually 
trumpeting above fact to their friends and ac- 
quaintance and telling them they intend to 
make the trip again. 

Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, Aus- 


tralia and New Zealand all reached by Canadian Pa- 
cific Steamships. 





For Descriptive Pamphlets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 
E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 


H. McMURTRIE, cor. Third and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia. 


H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washington St., Boston. 
Cc. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 
J. F. LEE, 232 So. Clark St., Chicago. 


W. R. CALLAWAY, Guarantee Loan Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 


M. M. STERN, Chronicle Building, San Fran- 
cisco, or to 


D. McNICOLL, General Pass. Agent, Mont- 
real, Can. 





ATIN HYMN WRITERS 
AND THEIR HYMNS 


A Companion Volume to “English Hymns; Their 
Authors and History.”’ By the late Samve. W. 
DuFrFiIzLD,D.D. Edited and completed by Rev. R. 
E. Tompson, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
8vo, cloth. Over 500 pages. Price, $3.00, postage 
free. 

The I lent, New York, says: ‘It is a book 
which tet ae hitherto pa yt laysclaim to 


literary graces that were absent trom ail previous 
volumes upon hymnology.” 


Funk & Wagnalis-Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 








BOOB 2ts 


t ADIRONDACKS 
THE BERKELEY House 


Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


New and first class in every 
SH St SF respect. & He 


$ William A. Denison, - ~- Proprietor. 


Laeseceee nee teens! 


a ve dnyed sel 











Guaranteed 

0 per oon, to — wearing omauan of 

y pair of sh Made of Silver 
Steel chilled, vay durable. Easily 
applied A ny one. We mail a 
sample pair, with nails, for 10c., ora 
box containing six Bisel protectors, 
with nails, a steel chisel, tin gerge, 
and full instructions for for app prying. 
for 0 cts. Agents wa 
Woodman Co,, Dex 2 28732, Boston, Mass. 





“The Simple Truth” 


“ To one who all his life long 
has been accustomed to turn 
with pleasure and confidence 
to Webster, it is hard to say 
it, but the simple truth is 
that the Funk & Wagnalls’ 
Standard Dictionary leaves 
Webster far in the rear,” says 
the California Christian Advo- 
cate. 
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HAIR! HEALTH 


Hair Patine, Seal paid. . om to 
Broadway. N. f.. ;aanieenale 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, 10 cents, 


RECEIPTS.— The yellow label pasted onthe outside wrapper is a receipt for 
payment of subscription to and including the printed date. 


EXTENSION.—The extension of a subscription is shown by the printed label 
the second week after a remittance is received. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken 
in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore assumed, 
unless notification to discontinue is received, that the subscriber wishes 
no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at expiration 
can be sent in at any time during the year. 


PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST to be sent to friends. In such cases, if we are advised that a 
subscription is a present and not regularly authorized by the recipient, 
we will make a memorandum to discontinue at expiration, and to send 
no bill for the ensuing year. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


McKINLEY, HOBART, AND THE REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORM. 


HE Republican national convention at St. Louis last week 
nominated William McKinley of Ohio for President and 
Garrett A. Hobart of New Jersey for Vice-President on a gold- 
standard platform. Both candidates were nominated on the first 
ballot. McKinley received 661% out of go6 votes, more than two 
thirds of the total, the votes for other candidates being: T. B. 
Reed of Maine, 84%; \!. S. Quay of Pennsylvania, 61%; Levi 
P. Morton of New York, 58; William B. Allison of Iowa, 35%; 
Don Cameron of Pennsylvania, 1. McKinley received the votes 
of some delegates in all the States and Territories except Maine, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Iowa, and the District of Colum- 
bia. The first ballot for Vice-President gave Hobart 535%; H. 
Clay Evans of Tennessee, 277% ; Morgan G. Bulkeley of Connec- 
ticut, 39; James A. Walker of Virginia, 24; C. W. Lippitt of Rhode 
Island, 8; and 11 complimentary votes for other candidates. Both 
nominations were promptly made unanimous. 

William McKinley, of Canton, Ohio, is best known by the tariff 
bill of 1890 popularly distinguished by his name. He is nearly 
fifty-four years old, of Scotch-Irish ancestry, and a lawyer by 
profession. He was brevetted major in 1865, and has served the 
public fourteen years in Congress and four years as governor of 
Ohio. Garrett A. Hobart, of Paterson, N. J.. is a business man 
of wealth, fifty-two years of age, who has been a member of the 
Republican national committee since 1884. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1866, became Speaker of the lower branch of the 
State legislature in 1874, and president of the State Senate 1881-82. 
He was chairman of the Republican State committee from 1880 
to 1891, 

Interest in the proceedings of the convention centered on the 
party’s declaration on the money question. The financial plank 
adopted indorses the gold standard as follows: 

“The Republican Party is unreservedly for sound money. It caused the 


fnactment of the law providing for the resumption of specie payment in 
1879. Since then every dollar has been as good as gold. 





“We are unalterably opposed to every measure calculated to debase our 
currency or impair the credit of our country. We are, therefore, opposed 
to the free coinage of silver,except by international agreement with the 
leading commercial nations of the world, which we pledge ourselves to 
promote ; and, until such an agreement can be obtained, the existing gold 
standard must be preserved. All our silver and paper currency must be 
maintained at parity with gold, and we favor all measures designed to 
maintain inviolably the obligations of the United States and all money, in 
coin or paper, at the present standard, the standard of the most enlight- 
ened nations of the earth.” 


Senator Teller, of Colorado, for the minority of the committee 
on resolutions presented the following substitute, which was 
tabled by a vote of 818% to 105%: 

“The Republican Party favors the use of both gold and silver as equal 
stancard money, and pledges its power to secure the free, unrestricted, 


and independent coinage of gold and silver at our mints at the ratio of 16 
parts of silver to1 of gold.” 


A separate roll-call was ordered on the adoption of the gold 
plank, which resulted as follows: 





Yeas. Nays. | Yeas. Nays. 
AIDE .. os scccccccccses 19 3 Se 72 
pee seeen’ 15 I North Carolina.. woes 7% 4K 
CREIBOTUNM sco csccceccsoses 4 14 North Dakota....... 6 
CORPO ins o0dcccscce deve ~- 8 | RVs Sshednasscagadusee 4¢ 
re 12 — Rn hits hanes eaeah 8 
DGIRWATE 2.2 cccrcccccecss 6 -— Pennsylvania.... bossi Me — 
PDK bouss-aeectons ee I Meme Islsnd.. ....s.006 8 _- 
GOOTHIR .cccescccccccseses 25 I | South Carolina...... 18 -- 
Mains <ihad ua ‘ 6 — | Memes Dakota... ...00<c0. 7 I 
DN ci etROKS. Aedes 000 46 2 | Tennessee... .. ; 23 : 
BEIM ss oc cccccacscdsvene 30 - rrr rer 30 
er ore 26 -- Ebi nsad dceceSiseakenes _— 6 
Kansas........ evavwextes 15 5 | Vermont.......... 8 — 
OMOWERT: 00ccs000.0: as. . hi. Ser 17 7 
TOGHIRDS.... 66.cccccees. 16 - b WU MOR, 665 cc cesene 8 
ie shs0eeceieesnene 12 —_— West Virginia............ 12 
pS er er ee ~ — | Wiscomsin......:... 24 
Massachusetts........... 30 — | Wyoming....... eee _ 6 
Se ee 3 A... Aconsakes oebhen — 6 
Minnesota...... bane sakes 18 — | New Mexico.......... or ae 4 
a 18 ~ Oklahoma ‘Territory.... — 6 
Us os) 04650 ccncnnns 33 — | Indian Territory... ......  ¢ - 
POONA. cecvesescccssesee 6 — | District of Columbia.... 2 = 
DIN dia da ceacnscuane 13 3 ,. >a 4 
Nevada.......... noah nes — 6 -—— 
New Hampshire......... 8 — S20: jobemeniisnaons 812% 110% 
Mew JOCaey .2. 260. sos 2 = 


Senator Cannon, of Utah, was allowed to read a formal protest 
of the silver men against the attitude taken by the majority of 
the party, after which twenty-three delegates followed the lead 
of Senator Teller and bolted the convention. 

Declarations on tariff and reciprocity were given first place in 
the platform adopted. We quote them in full: 


‘*We renew and emphasize our allegiance to the policy of protection as 
the bulwark of American industrial independence and the foundation of 
American development and prosperity. The true American policy taxes 
foreign products and encourages home industry; it puts the burden of 
revenue on foreign goods; it secures the American market for the Ameri- 
can producer; it upholds the American standard of wages for the American 
workingman; it puts the factory by the side of the farm and makes the 
American farmer less dependent on foreign demand and price; it diffuses 
general thrift and founds the strength of all on the strength of each. Inits 
reasonable application it is just, fair, and impartial, equally opposed to 
foreign control and domestic monopoly, to sectional discrimination and 
individual favoritism. 

““We denounce the present Democratic tariff as sectional, injurious to the 
public credit, and destructive to business enterprise. We demand such an 
equitable tariff on foreign imports which come into competition with 
American products as will not only furnish adequate revenue for the 
necessary expenses of the Government, but will protect American labor 
from degradation to the wage level of other lands. We are not pledged to 
any particular schedules, The question of rates is a practical question, to 
be governed by the conditions of the time and of production; the ruling 
and uncompromising principle is the protection and development of 
American labor and industry. The country demands a right settlement, 
and then it wants rest. 

““We believe the repeal of the reciprocity arrangements negotiated by 
the last Republican Administration was a national calamity, and we de- 
mand their renewal and extension on such terms as will equalize our trade 
with other nations, remove the restrictions which now obstruct the sale of 
American products in the ports of other countries, and secure enlarged 
markets for the products of our farms, forests, and factories. 

‘Protection and reciprocity are twin measures of Republican policy, and 
go hand-in-hand. Democratic rule has recklessly struck down both, and 
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both must be re-established ; protection for what we produce; free admis- 
sion for the necessaries of life which we do not produce; reciprocal agree- 
ments of mutual interest which gain open markets for us in return for our 
open market to others. Protection builds up domestic industry and trade: 
and secures our own market for ourselves; reciprocity builds up foreign 
trade and finds an outlet for our surplus.” 


Special paragraphs favor ample protection to sugar, wool, and 
woolens, and the restoration of discriminating duties to upbuild 
our merchant marine. The Monroe doctrine is reasserted “in its 
full extent;” control of Hawaii, ownership of the Nicaragua 
Canal, and purchase of the Danish islands by the United States 
are favored. Sympathy with the Cuban “patriots” is expressed 
and the Government is considered under obligation to use its in- 
fluences and good offices to restore peace and give independence 
tothe island. Other planks are: Generous pensions, increased 
navy and coast defenses, exclusion of immigrants who can neither 
read nor write, extension of the civil service, a free ballot, con- 
demnation of lynch- ~ 
ings, creation of a | 
national board of 
arbitration to settle 
differences between 
employers and em- 
ployees engaged in 





interstate com- 





merce, a homestead 
law, admission of 
the Territories, Con- 
gressional represen- 
tation for Alaska, 
sympathy with “all 
wise and legitimate 
efforts to prevent the 
evils of temperance” 





and “equal pay for 
equal work” by wo- 
men. 


A Victory for the 
People. —‘ The peo- 








[June 27, 1896 


benefit which they may persuade Congress to pass, but to use all 
the influence of the Executive office to secure the passage of laws 
permitting them to tax the people at will and pocket the pro- 
ceeds. 

“And for Vice-President they have secured the nomination of 
one of themselves. Mr. Hobart is not only the attorney of illegal 
monopolistic combinations in defiance of plain statutory law, but 
is himself the president of one, the highly paid agent of another, 
and a member of still other conspiracies in restraint of trade and 
in oppression of the people. 

“Such a surrender of the Republicans to plutocracy and monop- 
oly gives to the Democracy a great opportunity.”—7he Wor/d 
(Dem.), New York. 


No Republican Walkover.—“In the days of enormous Repub- 
lican majorities in nearly all the Western States except Indiana it 
was not believed that the reactionary Democratic Party would 
ever come to the front in that section. Yet Grover Cleveland is 
President to-day be- 
cause Republican 
ideas lost their hold 
on the public mind. 
It is often said that 
the average man 
does not think con- 
cerning political 
matters, but the peo- 
ple of the West are 
always doing an im- 
mense amount of 
thinking in their own 
way. Questions of 
the time are super- 
ficially discussed, 
and public prejudice 
largely takes the 
place of serious 
thought and sober 
Comiciision. .. . it 
will be no holiday 
campaign, no Re- 
publican walkover, 
and those who are 
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ple have won at St. 
Louis. William 
McKinley has been 
nominated for President of the United States because to the popu- 
lar reason and imagination he represents more completely than 
any other citizen the great Republican policy which made and 
kept the country prosperous. Protection of American industries 
was amply justified by the operation of the laws in which it was 
embodied, but the stupendous losses which have resulted from 
the victory of a party pledged to destroy it were seemingly nec- 
essary to establish an overwhelming and permanent conviction 
ofthe truth. ... ’ 

“Tn all essentials it is a progressive, a thoroughly honest and a 
vote-winning platform. It manifests great progress in public 
opinion regarding the tariff, presents more distinctly than ever 
the monetary doctrine which has governed Republican legisla- 
tion since the act of 1890 stopped silver coinage, and rises higher 
than any party in the least sensible of grave public responsibili- 
ties ever has risen, respecting the defense of American rights and 
interests.”— 7he Tribune (Rep.), New York. 


WILLIAM M‘KINLEY. 


Plutocracy’s Challenge.—‘‘ The nominations at St. Louis are 
a triumph for plutocracy, monopoly, and greed. Major McKinley 
is the chosen apostle of these forces, their peculiar representative 
and advocate. The doctrine of excessive ‘protectionism’ which 
bears his name, and which he insists is the one vital issue of this 
year’s campaign, is their doctrine. Its application in practise 
means the enrichment of all the horde of monopolists, bounty- 
grabbers, trust speculators, and other oppressors of the people. 
It was Major McKinley himself who, as chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, permitted these people to invade the Cap- 
itol and write into the law all the license they wanted to levy 
unearned tribute upon the people. If he is elected President he 
is pledged up to the eyes not only to approve any bill for their 


now so confidently 
relying upon support 
from so-called 
sound-money Democrats will soon find that they are leaning 
upon a broken reed. The signal has been given for a fresh rally- 
ing of the forces of Clevelandism, and with but one end in 
view.”— The Evening Telegraph (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


GARRETT A. HOBART. 


Framing of the Financial Plank.—‘ The [financial] plank was 
framed by Mr. Kohlsaat prior to his departure from his home in 
Chicago, and was approved, after being amended as to unimpor- 
tant details, by the committee which laid it before the convention 
committee on resolutions where Messrs. Platt and Lodge savy it 
for the first time. It is therefore evident that there is no founda- 
tion for the charge that the goldbug East forced upon the strad- 
dling middle West a gold platform; it is a plain, indisputable 
fact that McKinleyites of the middle West prepared a plank which 
was stronger than anything the East expected, and which was 
modified by the resolutions committee only to strengthen the con- 
cessions to save bimetalism. The middle West is not therefore 
under the necessity of being prejudiced against the financial 
plank on the supposition that the declaration was crammed down 
its throat by Thomas Platt and the goldbugs of Wall Street.”— 
The Star (lnd.), Washington, 


Hailed as Liberator and Hero.—“ His candidacy was prompted 
and his subsequent nomination was brought about by the populat 
idea that he represented the protection theory, and this idea was 
strengthened and fortified by the obvious failure of the Demo- 
cratic tariff of 1894. He was thus made conspicuous as the 
leader of an economic propaganda, which attracted the whole 
country, and when he appeared as the representative of the reac 
tionary movement he was hailed, naturally, as a liberator and 4 
hero, 

“Mr. McKinley served in Congress for fourteen years, and was 
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twice elected governor of Ohio, the last time by the largest ma- 
jorty ever given to any gubernatorial candidate since the days of 
John Brough. He is held in respect and confidence by men of 
every party, and nobody doubts that, if elected, he will make an 
honest, upright, and conservative Chief Magistrate. We con- 
gratulate the Republican Party.”— 7he Post (Ind.), Washington, 
gp: C, 


Nominated by the Money Power.—‘‘When he (McKinley) 
accepted the nomination of the money power he justly forfeited 
the respect and the support of all true believers in bimetalism, 
and we hold that the 
Colorado delegates 
and others who went 
out with them are 
entitled to the last- 
ing gratitude of their 
constituents for the 
courage and inde- 
pendence they dis- 
played in this mat- 
ter. We believe that 
as the campaign pro- 
gresses the money 
question will rapidly 
become the leading 
issue in every sec- 
tion, and if this opin- 
ion is sound it is 
wholly within the 
range of possibility 
that the platform | 
and the ticket ap- 
proved at St. Louis 
yesterday will be de- 
feated by the great- 
est majority in the 
history of American 
politics."— The Republican (Rep.), Denver. 

















= — — 
JOSEPH B. FORAKER, 
Chairman of Committee on Resolutions. 


Unpatriotic and Un-Republican Currency Plank.—‘ The plat- 
form on the only important issue before the country is damnably 
unpatriotic and un-Republican. No one’s Republicanism can be 
impugned if he continues to stand squarely on the national and 
State platforms of the past, and if he repudiates utterly the false 
and un-American fulmination of the St. Louis conspiracy. . 
The Tribune resents the imputation [of preparing to bolt]. It 
stands loyally and consistently on the national platforms of 1888 
and 1892 and the State platforms of July 31, 1894, and May 7, 
1896. The Tribune does utterly repudiate so much of the St. 
Louis platform as is in conflict with the declared policy of the 
party in its national conventions for some years past, and which 
is still the cherished policy of the Republicans of Michigan.”— 
The Tribune (Rep.), Detroit, Mich. 


GETTING TOGETHER ON THE PLATT- © ~~ ~~ ea 
FORM. 


—The Post, Washington. 


BOTH CLINGING FOR DEAR LIFE. 
—TZhe World, New York. 
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Foolish Tariff Program.—“ While careful not to commit the 
party to a specific tariff schedule, the platform pronounces as 
clearly for an extreme policy in this respect as if a demand were 
made for a return to the McKinley Jaw. It would restore protec- 
tive duties on wool and other staple raw materials, and this in- 
volves the imposition of high compensating duties on the manu- 
factured goods. It would revive the sugar bounties or a sugar 
tariff more costly to all consumers. It declares for reciprocity in 
the same breath that calls for protective duties on the leading 
products of the countries with whom reciprocity is urged. And 
to cap the whole the insane Lodge demand of additional discrim- 
inating duties on goods imported in foreign ships is added—a 
policy which would break up all our commercial treaties, insure 
retaliatory measures against American ships in foreign countries, 
and invite altogether a tariff war of widespread destructive pro- 
portions. The folly of this demand is inconceivable.”— 7he Re- 
publican (Ind.), Springfield, Mass. 


When Congress Reconvenes.—“* When Congress 
next December, the Senate will contain thirty-nine 
thirty-nine Republicans, and eleven Populists and 
silver men. 


reconvene, 
Democrats, 
unattached 
Any change from these figures will be in the direc- 
tion of a reduction of the Republican and an increase in the 
silver strength, for it is probable that those Senators from the 
silver-mining States who refused to bolt yesterday, such as 
Brown, of Utah, and Carter and Mantle, of Montana, will be 
forced by their constituents to follow the lead of Teller. Repub- 
lican control of the Senate, therefore, is already a thing of the 
past. That is the first work of the St. Louis convention.”— 7he 


Journal (Dem.), New York. 


Uncertainties Will be Soon Removed.—‘‘There will be a 
good deal of effort to make it appear that the Republican plat- 
form in its maintenance of the present gold standard commits the 
party to the single gold standard, and that the two are substan- 
tially the same, but all the smoke will disappear and the real 
situation will be clear. By the time the other side is in battle 
array the uncertainties will have been removed. It is evident 
that the people are happy in the assurance which the nomination 
of McKinley affords. The expectation of it was so general and 
so confident that there is very little of that enthusiasm which 
comes of relief from anxiety. It is the content of serene confi- 
dence realized.”—7he /nter Ocean (Rep.), Chicago. 


“It will be remembered that a Jerseyman held second place on 
the first Republican ticket, and it will not be said that Mr. 
Hobart brings less strength to McKinley than those great Jersey- 
men, Dayton and Frelinghuysen, brought to Fremont and Clay. 
Personally it is likely that Mr. Hobart would have preferred a 
seat upon the floor of the Senate to the Vice-Presidential office. 
His nomination of Governor Griggs and the victory in New Jersey 
for which Mr. Hobart marshaled the Republican hosts, made his 
election to the Senate more than probable, so that he yields his 
personal preference in taking the nomination for an office which 
has come to be esteemed less than a United States Senatorship.” 
— The Inquirer (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


PLATT THE GIANT-KILLER. 
— The Herald, New York. 
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“The friends of silver can not be ignorant of the fact that Mr. 
McKinley is not owned by Wall Street, and they may be assured 
that the white metal will be kindly treated by him. He has 
always been friendly to silver. As their servant, not as their 
dictator, will be enter the White House, and their behests will be 
heeded whenever the general judgment is manifest.”— 7he Chron- 
ticle (Rep.), San Francisco. 





SENATOR TELLER’S BOLT. 


ILVER men made good their threat of bolting the Republican 
national convention upon the adoption of a gold-standard 
platform, and they have issued an address to the people suggest- 
ing Senator Henry M. Teller, their leader, as the Presidential 
candidate around 
whom all silver 





forces may rally in 
the campaign. The 
news of the bolt was 
hailed in Denver by 
a national salute of 
guns from the Capi- 
tol grounds, and the 
governor of the State 
telegraphed con- 
gratulations to the 
bolters. 

The actual num- 
ber of bolting dele- 
gates was smaller 
than had been gen- 
erally anticipated— 
23, according to 
press reports. The 
entire delegations 
from Colorado and 
Idaho, and parts of 
the delegations from 
Utah, South Dakota, Montana, and Nevada were among them. 

The address to the people issued by the silver men says in part: 














HENRY M. TELLER. 


“We hold that in the great work of social evolution in this country 
monetary reform stands as the first requisite. No policy, however promis- 
ing of good results, can take its place. Continuation during the next four 
years upon the present financial system will bring down upon the Ameri- 
can people that cloud of impending evil, to avert which should be the first 
thought of statesmen and the first prayer of patriots. Our very institutions 
are at stake. To-day, with the rapidly increasing population, with widely 
swelling demands, the basis of our money is relatively contracting; and 
the people are passing into a servitude all the more dangerous because it is 
not physically apparent. ... 

“The country can not much longer exist free and independent against all 
the rest of the world, nor can its people much longer be free in the noblest 
sense of the term, if the United States, a debtor nation, shall follow a policy 
dictated by creditor nations. We produce all of the necessaries of life. 
Other nations consume our product. In the race for existence it is a con- 
stant struggle between producer and consumer. Our present system of 
money deliberately submits to the desire and the profit of creditor nations, 
leaving us, inthe mass and as individuals, a prey to the money-gathering 
and the deadly cheapening of the Old World. As the debt to creditors 
abroad increases on the masses of the nation, the price of human produc- 
tion on the farm and in the workshop is decreased with appalling rapidity, 
exacting more and more toil from our citizens to meet the given demand 
and holding over their heads a threat of the day when confiscation to meet 
their obligations will leave them bare and defenseless. The only remedy 
is to stop falling prices—the deadliest curse of national life. Prices never 
will cease falling under the single gold standard. 

““The restoration of bimetalism by this country will double the basis 
of our money system. In time it will double the stock of primary money 
of the world—will stop falling prices and steadily elevate them tntil they 
will regain their normal relation to the volume of debts and credits in the 


world, Bimetalism will help to bring about the great hope of every social, 


reformer, every believer in the advancement of the race, who realizes that 
the instability of prices has been the deadly foe of our toilers and the 
servant of the foreign interest gatherer. Bimetalism will help to bring the 
time when a certain expenditure of human toil will produce a certain 
financial result. Who among the great masses of our people in the United 
States but feels that his lot would be made better, his aspiration take new 
wings, if he conld know in the performance of his labor what would be the 
price of his product? Is not this purpose worth the attention of the people 
as individuals, and worth the attention of political conventions yet to be 
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held inthis year 1896? Is not this so great an end that all who believe in 
the possibility of attaining it by the means proposed can yield something 
of their partizanship, both in conventions and at the polls? It isin the 
hope that the masses and the remaining conventions will have the courage 
and the generosity to unite for this purpose that we have dared to offer our 
views to the people of the United States; and because in the past there has 
lacked a rallying point for the masses who hold as we do to this belief, we 
venture an act, trusting it will be receivedin the same spirit of conciliation, 
concession, and hope in which we put it forth.” 


Senator Teller has been a member of the Senate since 187/ 
with the exception of a term as Secretary of the Interior under 
President Arthur, 1882-85. The significance of a bolt under his 
leadership is a chief topic of discussion in the political party 
press. 


Teller’s Departure Regretted.—‘‘The departure of Senator 
Teller . . . . causes genuine sorrow. He is the one man in the 
silver movement who has been able to command respect. Mis- 
taken tho he is, no one can doubt that he is acting from sincere 
conviciton. No personal or property interest, no demagogical 
desire to catch the votes of a constituency that has been led into 
false ideas has prompted him. One could shed tears at seeing so 
earnest a man become the victim of a great political heresy. 
But, while he holds the views he does, no Republican could wish 
him to remain in the party. The Republican Party can not afford 
to retain in its leadership men who do not believe in its princi- 
ples."— The Express (Rep.), Buffalo, N. Y. 


No Longer Any Silver Question.—‘ There is no longer any 
silver question ; it has been eliminated from politics. As a polit- 
ical issue, it is as defunct as greenbackism was after the resump- 
tion of specie payments. Not only was the majority for the gold 
standard in St. Louis immense, but it was widely distributed, 
and the bolting element was too small to command respect. 
Eighty-nine per cent. of the convention was for the gold standard 
and eleven per cent. for the silver standard, and only about two 
per cent. executed the threat of bolting which was to have intim- 
idated the convention.”—/ournal of Commerce (Ind.), New 
York. 


Good Riddance.—‘‘ The question of whither these people go is 
nothing beside the ineffable relief of knowing that they are gone. 
No more coaxing theirwhims. No more wheedling their humors. 
No more tremulous apprehension of their attitude on party meas- 
ures. Truculence in council we might have put up with. 
Treachery in battle we can not. Before the shame of last winter 
in the Senate we could have said ‘Go in peace!’ Since that 
shame there can be no warmer parting salutation than ‘Good 
riddance.’”— Zhe Press (Rep.), New York. 


The Last Thunderbolt Hurled.—‘‘ The valedictories of Sena- 
tor Teller and his companions were not such fearful rending of 
party ties as are likely to threaten the success of the Republican 
Party in November. They were, doubtless, comforting to these 
gentlemen, and enabled them to make a graceful and striking 
exit from the convention hall, but the tremendous enthusiasm 
which greeted the passage of the platform must have robbed their 
departure of half its grandeur. Some of these gentlemen have 
been breathing threatenings and slaughter for some months, and 
it is gratifying to be able to record that the thunderbolt has been 
at last hurled, with so little damage to the party. They have 
probably given more trouble within the party than they will ever 
give to it, now that they are out of it."—7he American (Rep.), 
Baltimore. 


Seceders Will be Back Soon.—‘ Before quitting they filed a 
long protest and Mr. Teller made a valedictory speech. ‘The 
protest is of no consequence, and we waste no room on it. The 
remarks of Mr. Teller will be found (judiciously condensed) in 
our convention report. The actual departure of Mr. Teller and 
his followers—farcical enough in one aspect—had a pathetic side, 
too. 

“But the incident does not really call for any sentimentalizing. 
They’ll be back again six or eight years from now—very likely 
sooner—clothed and in their right minds. The silver delusion ‘5 
just such another passing affair as the greenback delusion was.” 
—The Courant (Rep.) Hartford, Conn. 


Some Things Clearly Seen.—‘‘Senator Teller’s remarka)le 
address was noteworthy for one statement, that in reference to 
the possibility of an international bimetallic agreement being 
adopted. He declared that there would be no bimetallic agree- 
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ment with the great commercial nations of the world. Such an 
agreement, he declared, could not be obtained, particularly in 
view of the attitude and interest of Great Britain. The declara- 
tion on this subject he declared to be aplatitude. Senator Teller 
sees some things very clearly, whatever may be the conclusion as 
to his view of the desirability of free coinage.”—Pradstreet’s 
(Fin.), New York. 

“But the martyr’s devotion to his faith is noproof that his faith 
jis sound. Fanaticism is proof of the fanatic’s sincerity, but it is 
no proof of the justice of his cause. Mr. Teller in the evening of 
his life has fallen a victim to a great delusion, and the ardor with 
which he has espoused it only demonstrates its power for evil.” — 
The Evening Post (Ind. Rep.), Chicago. 


“The withdrawal of Senator Teller and the delegations of the 
silver States from the National Republican Convention at St. 
Louis is the first step toward a new alignment of parties in this 
country. Teller’s impassioned words will make him a heroin the 
fight now openly begun, the result of which will determine 
whether the people or the money power is to rule the destinies of 
the nation.”—Rocky Mountain News (Pop.), Denver. 


“Remembering the beginning of the Republican Party, its 
present leaders can not afford to regard lightly the secession of 
the representatives of six Republican States when the lines are 
being drawn for one of the most serious battles in its later his- 
tory."— The Plain-Dealer (Dem.), Cleveland, Ohio. 


JAPAN AS OUR INDUSTRIAL COMPETITOR. 


i is evident that Japan is to cut a considerable figure in our 
Presidential campaign this year. Already the tariff contro- 
versy is turning toward the subject of Asiatic competition with 
American industries, and much editorial ink is being expended in 
debating whether such competition is a genuine peril or a mere 
bugaboo—a “ yellow specter,” as a French writer calls it. 

Three recent contributions to the subject are of more than pass- 
ing interest. One is the report of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives; another, the communi- 
cations made by Robert P. Porter, ex-Commissioner of the United 
States Census, who has been traveling in Japan to investigate the 
subject; and the third is a rather elaborate article in 7he Over- 
land Monthly (June) by W. H. Mills. The Ways and Means 
Committee (Nelson W. Dingley, chairman) and Mr. Porter re- 
gard Japanese competition in the near future as a very serious 
thing, and look to an ample protective tariff as the only adequate 
remedy. Mr. Mills takes an entirely different view. 

Following are passages from the report of the committee : 


“The standard of living is so low [in Japan] that the working- 
men of this country would justly regard it as practical starvation. 
Inasmuch as wages always move with the standard of living of 
the masses, the pay of the Japanese laborer, who works industri- 
iously and patiently twelve hours each day, is as scanty as his 
clothing and fare. Women work in the fields by the side of the 
men, and do the same work as men in every industry, altho her 
Wages are only half those of men. 

“Even after the uplifting influence of contact with civilization 
for more than two decades, such skilled workmen as blacksmiths, 
carpenters, masons, compositors, tailors, and plasterers receive 
in Japanese cities only from 26 to 33 cents, and factory operatives 
5 to 20 cents per day in our money, and nearly double those sums 
in Japanese silver-money, while farm-hands receive $1.44 per 
month. Of the entire force in one tea-shipping establishment, it 
is stated that, outside of superintendents and overseers, only 
twenty are paid 21 cents (United States currency) per day, ninety 
are paid 18 cents, fifty are paid 15 cents, 335 are paid 12 cents, 
278 are paid 10 cents, five are paid 9 cents, and thirty are paid 6% 
cents, and they board themselves. . . . 

“Recently a watch-factory with American machinery was es- 
tablished in Japan by enterprising Americans, altho the stock is 
held in the names of Japanese, as foreigners will not be permitted 
to carry on manufacturing operations in theirown names in Japan 
until 1899; and while it has taken some time to instruct the 
Japanese workingmen, yet the progress thus far made indicates 
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that .the enterprise will prove a success. While your committee 
have not found that any articles of importance made by factory 
methods in Japan, outside of cheap silks, handkerchiefs, mattings, 
rugs, etc., have as yet invaded the markets of the United States, 
most of the articles as yet imported from Japan being hand- 
made or household-woven goods—yet it is probable that the rapid 
introduction of machinery into Japan will within a few years 
make Japanese factory-products, especially fine cottons, silks, 
and other articles in which the labor cost here is an important 
element in production, a more serious competitor in our markets 
than the products of Great Britain, France, and Germany have 
been, simply for the reason that Japanese wages are lower than 
European wages and Japanese labor likely soon to become as 
effective with machinery, as European labor is.” 


The committee considers the relation of the currency question 
to the subject, and finds that Japan's use of silver gives her man- 
ufacturers no such advantage as has been claimed by the free- 
silver advocates. The committee “know of but one remedy” for 
a peril of this kind, and that is “the imposition of duties on such 
competing imports equivalent to the difference of cost of produe- 
tion and distribution.” 

Mr. Robert P. Porter's contributions to the discussion are 
briefly summarized by the Syracuse /ourna/ as follows: 


“Mr. Porter finds that the growth of the industrial life of Japan 
in the last ten years has been marvelous. A decade ago the 
entire Japanese trade, including bullion and everything, amounted 
to only $78,000,000, while to-day it stands at the enormous total 
of $300,000,000. The exports in textiles alone have increased 
from $511,000, to $23,000,000 in the same period, while for the 
$60,000 worth of matches made ten years ago they are now ma- 
king $5,000,000 worth at the present time and have almost a 
monopoly of the trade in India. The same story is true of mat- 
ting andrugs. Ten years ago the amount of the former exported 
was only $885,000 while last year $7,000,000 worth of these two 
articles found their way abroad. The same thing is true of many 
other articles of trade. In textiles the Japanese last year not 
only supplied the home-market, but shipped large quantities of 
cotton-cloth to England. A part of these goods were made of 
American cotton, $2,500,000 worth being purchased last year, 
with the prospect of even heavier purchases in the years to come. 

. . In Japan there are no factory laws, and children of seven, 
eight, and nine years of age are allowed to work the entire day 
for an amount equal to one or two American cents, while the fac- 
tories are equipped with modern machinery. . . . The Japs have 
already organized a syndicate with a capital of $5,000,000 to 
establish a line of steamers from their country to the United 
States, principally because they expect largely increased imports 
of American cotton. It is their plan to ship their cotton from 
Philadelphia, but the steamers will land at San Diego, and it is 
a pretty sure thing that if they leave our shores loaded with 
American products they will return with cargoes designed to 
compete with American manufactures.” 


The article contributed by Mr. Mills to 74e Overland Monthly 
(to be followed by a reply in the July number by Mr. John P. 
Young) is well illustrated and covers 25 pages. It begins witha 
sketch of Japan’s industrial history, and then follows a summary 
of the reasons advanced for fearing her competition in our 
markets. Mr. Mills points out that “the consumption of any 
people keeps pace with their productive capacity; that with the 
introduction of more highly civilized ideas their lives become 
more complex and more costly, and hence the rate of wages must 
keep pace with the increase of their demands.” 
erable stress on this point. 


He lays consid- 
He says: 

“That the cost of living increases to each individual as his for- 
tune rises, is a fact within the observation and experience of 
every man. This could not be otherwise. Men strive for the 
possession of material things only because they desire to possess 
them, and that desire for possession is founded upon an inherent 
desire to expand, exalt, and embellish individual life. The sole 
object for which men produce any article of commerce is for the 
purpose of exchanging it for other articles adapted to their wants. 
They produce that they may sell and they buy because they con- 
sume. At the basis of all industry lies the individual want of 
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man. As the desires of his mind expand, his effort expands cor- 
respondingly. Thus the energy of the individual rises propor- 
tionately to the diversity of his want. In fact, the want his mind 
perceives is the actual parent of his productive capacity. To as- 
sume that a race of men will become producers of wealth ona 
very large scale without becoming consumers on a correspond- 
ingly increased scale is to attribute to them the stolidity of a pur- 
pose to become rich without other object than the mere love of 
being productive without any corresponding personal benefit to 
themselves. If contact with the nations possessing higher civil- 
ized efficiency is to have no other effect upon Japan than to in- 
crease its productive capacity without enriching or diversifying 
the civilized want of that people, then the Japanese must be re- 
garded as the most stolid, unimaginative, and stupid of all the 
races of men.” 


After denying that the character of the race warrants sucha 
view, Mr. Mills cites figures to prove his point that increased pro- 
duction is accompanied by increased consumption : 


“In 1885, the exports of Japan were valued at $18,573,346, 
while the imports were valued at $14,678,484. In that year the 
exports exceeded the imports by $3,894,862. Passing now for the 
sake of brevity to the facts relating to the year 1894, the exports 
of Japan amounted to $56,623,043, a gain of over 300 per cent. 
Taken by itself this fact would indicate a very large expansion 
in the export commerce of Japan. It is clearly indicative of a 
very sudden and gratifying expansion of Japanese export com- 
merce in the short period of nine years. It shows that the Japa- 
nese have found a market for their products, and that commercial 
relations with the rest of the world have done much to awaken in 
the Oriental Empire a vast productive industry. But the appre- 
hension which this condition of things gives rise to is dispelled 
by acomparison of the imports. The value of imports for the 
year 1894 was $58,740,978, a difference in favor of import of $2,- 
077.935. Thus, while the exports in 1885 exceeded the imports of 
the same year by nearly $4,000,000, the imports in the year 1894, 
nine years later, exceeded the exports by over $2,000,000, produc- 
ing a changed relation equal to $6,000,000 on the side of imports 
as against the exports. These values are stated in American gold 
on the basis of two silver yen to the dollar. . . . Is there any- 
thing to be feared from a people who by reason of their increased 
productive capacity become purchasers of other nations largely 
in excess of the volume of products they sell ?” 


In this international trade, however, we are told, the United 
States is being badly worsted by England: 


“The United States purchased of Japan in 1894 $21,660,779 and 
sold to Japan in the same year $5,491,279; that is to say, the 
United States purchased four times as much of Japan as it sold 
to that nation. On the other hand, Great Britain purchased from 
Japan in 1894 $2,975,099 and sold to Japan $21,094,937, or seven 
times the volume of its purchases.” 

This result Mr. Mills attributes to the fact that ‘the commer- 
cial policy of Great Britain appears to be devised with reference 
to the most advantageous trade relations with all the nations of 
the world,” while ours is devised ‘with reference largely to com- 
mercial exchange with ourselves.” ‘‘ Whether the rise of civilized 
efficiency in Japan is to be advantageous to us or otherwise will 
depend wholly upon the policy which we pursue concerning com- 
mercial relations with her.” 

Touching on the question of Japanese cheap labor, Mr. Mills 
insists that the cost of production is no cheaper there than here. 
Referring to the statement that fairly good watches are made in 
Japan for fifty cents, he says that “equally valuable” ones are sold 
here to publishers, for use as premiums, “at from forty to sixty- 
five cents.” On the subject of bicycles, he quotes verbatim state- 
ments made to him bya representative in Japan of several Amer- 
can wheels. One factory, it is said, near Yokohama, is turning 
out sixty wheels a year, whose construction “is of the very 
crudest kind,” yet which retail for 110 Mexican dollars, or $60 of 
our money. Mr. Mills gives some further data from the same 
authority, and adds: 


“Twenty workmen at from five to twelve dollars per month 
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produce sixty machines in a year, or three machines to each man. 
Make the average of wages paid $7.50 per month, and the yearly 
payment for labor in the construction of these sixty machines 
would be $32 to each machine. In this instance it will be seen 
that the cost of labor entering into the manufacture of a bicycl 
in Japan is greater than in America and is therefore not cheap.” 


Agricultural labor also, it is claimed, “judged by the standard 
of its productiveness,” is dear in Japan as compared to such 
labor here. The construction of railroads illustrates the same 
point: 


“There are three thousand miles of railroad in the Japanese 
Empire. They were constructed at a cost of $75,000,000, or $25,- 
ooo per mile. This is within four thousand dollars per mile of 
the average cost of constructing and equipping the railroads of 
the United States, many of which are constructed over mountain- 
ous districts, while those of Japan up to this time have been laid 
upon perfectly level territory.” 


A “SOUND-MONEY” MANIFESTO FROM THE 
PRESIDENT. 


RESIDENT CLEVELAND chose one of the days during 
which the Republican national convention was in session 
to issue an announcement of his opposition to a declaration for 
free silver by the Democratic national convention next month. 
The President gave the interview on the subject (June 16) toa 
representative of the New York Hera/d, the journal which has 
been foremost in advocating a third term for him. The reporter, 
however, explicitly declares that, “whatever may have been said 
to the contrary, he (President Cleveland) has never desired and 
would not on any account accept the nomination for a third 
term.” The President said, in part: 


“TI have made no figures as to the probable action of delegates already 
chosen or to be chosen to the Democratic national convention, but I refuse 
to believe that when thetime arrives for deliberate action there will be 
engrafted upon our Democratic creed a demand for the free, unlimited, and 
independent coinage of silver. I can not believe this, because I know the 
Democratic Party is neither unpatriotic nor foolish, and because it seems 
so clear to me that such a course will inflict a very great injury upon 
every interest of our country which it has been the mission of Democracy 
to advance, and will result in lasting disaster to our party organization. 
There is little hope that as a means of success this free-silver proposition, 
after its thorough discussion during a political campaign, will attract a 
majority of the voters of thecountry. It must be that many of the illusions 
influencing those now relying upon this alleged panacea for their ills will 
be dispelled before the time comes for them to cast their ballots which will 
express their sober second thoughts. The adoption by the Democracy of 
this proposition would, I believe, give to our opponents an advantage both 
in the present and future which they do not deserve. 

‘“*My attachment totrue Democracy is so strong that I consider its success 
as identical with the promotion of the country’s good... . 


**I am very far from arrogating to myself a controlling influence upon 
the policy of my party, but as an unflinching Democrat who has been 
honored by his party and who desires hereafter no greater political priv- 
ileges than to occupy the place of private in its ranks, I hope I may not be 


blamed for saying thus much at this time, in the interest, as it seems to 
me, of the grand old organization, so rich in honorable traditions, so justly 
proud of its achievements, and always so undaunted and brave in its 
battles for the people’s welfare !”’ 


William C. Whitney, ex-Secretary of the Navy, who is credited 
with controlling the Democratic convention in 1892 for Cleveland, 
announced last week that he had given up a trip to Europe at the 
solicitation of friends in order to go to the Chicago convention 
for the sake of the party. His positive declination to be a candi- 
date himself, as well as his opinion that Mr. Cleveland would not 
take a third-term nomination, are reported in the press. 

In an open letter Mr. Whitney predicts most disastrous failure 
if free silver is indorsed, because in this section, “‘ whether it is so 
or not, it [free silver] is considered a proposition to debase the 
existing standard of value.” 


Fight Secession in a Financial Form.—‘Since the war tle 
Democrats have had no counsellor more true and no leader more 
safe than Mr. Cleveland. He has done more than any other man 
to save his party from disastrous blunders and the country !10™ 
the consequences of those blunders. If the Democrats had taken 
his wise counsel and followed his sagacious lead the party to-“4y 
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would be invincible in its strength and the country happy in its 
prosperity. .. . 

“The silver question of the hour is secession in a financial form. 
The negro question thirty-five years ago was secession in a ma- 
terial form. For the planters of those days felt that there was no 
safety for their property in negroes except outside the Union, and 
so they seceded, don gre, mal gre, without consulting their 
patriotism and without thinking that a protest from them, the 
solid men of the South, to the solid men of the North, would have 
been met half way. But no, they hoisted the rebel flag, declaring 
themselves rebels, whereas if they had only waited a moment 
we of the North might have been—we don’t know what; not 
rebels, for we stood by the flag of the Union. 

“Now we of the Eastern States stand exactly as we did thirty- 
five years ago, and if either the South or the Southwest or the 
great West declare in favor of silver as its mainstay plank it is 
the bounden duty of every American citizen who believes in pay- 
ing his debts honestly, who believes in rallying around the flag 
and fighting for the Union, to vote against such treasonable finan- 
cial measures. From ’61 to ’65 we Americans proved ourselves 
men of courage. It is now for us to prove ourselves men of 
honor—and a silver plank in either convention means dishonor 
and trickery in every sense of the words, and revolution, rebel- 
lion, and anarchy in the future."—7he Herald (Ind. Dem.), 
New York. 


Other Leaders Equally Sincere.—‘‘ We appreciate the honesty 
of Mr. Cleveland's views, but there is a wide difference of opin- 
ion between him and the people as to what will bring about the 
permanent success of the Democratic Party and promote the best 
interests of the country. There are other leaders equally as sin- 
cere, equally as honest and able and in closer touch with the 
masses who realize that the only hope for the country and the 
Democratic Party is in the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
and gold. 

“The most important part of Mr. Cleveland’s latest document, 
however, is his announcement that he does not desire a renomi- 
nation. In this he has the wisdom of a Joseph Manley. His lan- 
guage leads us to hope that he will fall in line with his party 
when it has spoken unequivocally for the free, unlimited, and 
independent coinage of silver as well as gold, and will be found 
in his ‘place of private in its ramks’ lending the great influence 
that he can wield to promote the success of the Democratic Party 
that now more than ever before in the history of the nation is ‘so 
undaunted and brave in its battles for the people’s welfare.’”— 
The Chronicle (Dem.), Augusta, Ga. 


“The club of patronage has failed; Mr. Cleveland now attempts 
the milder methods of persuasion. But his arguments, his re- 
monstrances, and his warnings will fall upon deaf ears. The 
Democracy is silver mad, and the sound gold plank of the Re- 
publican platform will irresistibly attract the Democratic business 
men. Mr. Cleveland should come over to the Republican Party, 
too, if he would be consistent. But this at least may be said for 


the President—he is frue blue to the last.”— 7he Journal (Rep.), 
Boston. 


“It is not desirable that public finance of the sort President 
Cleveland has been giving us should be approved by the Demo- 
cratic convention, for it is neither scientific, advantageous, nor 
just. Only from true bimetalism will prosperity spring anew. 
Only with a bimetallic plank will the Democratic Party retain its 
integrity. Both public and party considerations will impel Mr. 
Whitney to cast his influence for bimetalism.”—7he /ournal 
(Dem.), New York. 


“There were doubters and defamers when the famous tariff 
message of 1887 was given to the country, as there are skeptics 
and assailants now; but President Cleveland’s judgment of the 
popular feeling was gloriously vindicated in the triumph of tariff 
reform, just as the future will demonstrate that he has correctly 
estimated the transient nature of the free-silver enthusiasm in 
this last statement of his views.”— 7he Free Press (Dem.), De- 
trowt, Mich. 


‘The President thinks that there is little hope that as a means 
of success the free-silver proposition will attract a majority of the 
votes of the country. In other words, he thinks the Republicans 
Will elect the next President. We give Mr. Cleveland credit for 
inflexible honesty and sincerity of purpose, but we can not but 
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think our party would have been better off had he six months ago 
declared himself as to a third term.”"—Zhe Dispatch (Dem.), 
Richmond, Va. 


“‘Democrats who have not entirely abandoned themselves to 
the wild delusion that something can be made out of nothing, 
and that the voters of the country are anxious to debase the cur- 
rency and introduce a chaotic financial system should read these 
words, for they may stop and think. But the extremists, we 
fear, can not be induced to stop in their wild career by words of 
advice, however sound and sensible, and it will require a defeat 
in the convention or at the polls to sober them.”— 7he American 
(Dem.), Nashville, Tenn. 


“Mr. Whitney nor Mr. Whitney’s money will do no good at 
Chicago. Nor will his influence go far. He has no promises 
this time to give for votes and thereby mortgage a President. 
There are noextended hands from impecunious delegates to grasp 
his farthings. He could have gone ahead with his foreign trip 
without the Democratic Party suffering from his absence. Mr. 
Cleveland’s letter and Mr. Whitney’s dollars come too late to 
save us from the storm.”— The Patriot (Dem.), Harrisburg, Pa. 


““We believe; as Mr. Cleveland insists, that the illusions which 
influence those who now rely upon this supposed panacea will be 
dispelled before the time comes to cast ballots And yet we be- 
lieve it would be better morals and better politics to fight this 
question out and not to smother it.”— 7he News (/nd.), [ndian- 
apolis, Ind. 


“If Grover Cleveland intends this as his farewell address to the 
American people, 7e News will gladly accept it as such and 
commend it as the best thing that ever fell from his pen.”— 7he 
News (Ind.), Detroit, Mich. 


Bicycle Patents and Monopolies.—The development 
of the bicycle industry calls forth striking comments in unex- 
pected quarters. A case in point is an editorial in Zhe 7rades- 
man, an important industrial and technical journal published at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. We quote in full: 

“It seems impossible to introduce any great improvement in 
any department of life without allowing its producers to swindle 
one generation, maybe two, with outrageous prices. This runs 
from the telegraph to the bicycle; and from the latter to much 
smaller things. With the bicycles, according to an expert, the 
retailers hog the most of the profits. He says: ‘The big end of 
the profits goes to the retail dealers, whereas if the manufacturers 
had their own selling-agents they could well afford to sell $100 
wheels for $50, yes, and $40, with good profit. They pay low 
wages. Their rents are small, the shops being generally located 
in country places. Asa mechanic, I know the parts of a wheel are 
not nearly so intricate or delicate in mechanism as those of a 
sewing-machine, yet I am told by brother mechanics who make 
sewing-machines that it costs but $11.75 to produce a $60 machine 
for the market. To produce an $80 bicycle, we figure it out in 
the shop that the absolute cost of manufacture is but a trifle over 
$10. Of course, when as a workman on bicycles I give you the 
cost of their production to our bosses, I mean the cost of their 
manufacture by the hundreds. The making of bicycles is gener- 
ally regarded by mechanics as the simplest kind of mechanical 
labor, with less loss to manufacturers by imperfectly constructed 
wheels through bad workmanship than is the case in the con- 
struction of a sewing-machine with its finer mechanism.’ 

“It may be added that the $60 sewing-machine of to-day sold 
for $125 a quarter-century ago. Then the actual cost, aside from 
royalties on patents used, was about $18.50. Bicycle-makers sell 
the $100 machines at $50, to retailers. They sell them to their 
employees for $20—the cost, including a 10-per-cent. profit, being 
$18.60. So the makers of telephones used to sell them to the Bell 
Company at $3.50 each, and the company forced its patrons to 
pay $14 to $18 a year for the use of each telephone. 

“By and by, we suppose, when all these patents fall in, there 
will be others to be used for robbing the people; or else the com- 
panies controlling all such conveniences will become so in- 
trenched that they can charge about whatever they please for 
their services, and get what they charge. 

“The more 7he 7radesman thinks about it, the more it leans 
to the belief that the Government ought to buy all valuable 
patents, and give the use of them to the people free.” 
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RELEASE OF THE TRANSVAAL PRISONERS. 


OHN HAYS HAMMOND, the American engineer, and three 
J other leaders of the Johannesburg Reform Committee, 1n- 
volved in Dr. Jameson's raid last December, were released, June 
11, upon the payment of $125,000 fine each. Francis Rhodes, 
brother of Cecil Rhodes, formerly of the British South Africa 
Chartered Company, suffers also the penalty of banishment for 
fifteen years from the Transvaal rather than promise, as his fel- 
low prisoners do, not to interfere in the politics of the republic. 
Dr. Jameson and his officers are still on trial in London. The 
American press in general compliment President Kriiger, and 
consider the “incident” fortunately closed for the present. 


Amazing Mercy of the Boers.—‘‘ Anything more wicked than 
the conspiracy headed by Jameson, fomented and operated by 
Hammond and his coadjutors, and aided and abetted by the 
British Chartered Company in South Africa, it would be difficult 
to imagine. It represented not only treachery to the people who 
had welcomed and given them security—it represented a deliber- 
ate plot against the peace, the honor, the very existence of the 
republic which had harbored them in kindness and good faith. 
That they would have been put to death under similar circum- 
stances by any government on earth goes without saying. That 
the Boers have treated them with such amazing mercy proves that 
the people ruled over by President Kriiger are truer Christians 
than the world has seen since Christ preached peace and all for- 
giveness from the Mount of Olives. 

“Hammond's friends in this country may well congratulate 
themselves upon the fact that he did not exhibit his appetite for 
conspiracy elsewhere than in the Transvaal republic.”— 7he 
Post, Washington. 


President Kruger’s Mastery of the Situation.—‘‘The death 
sentence, which there was, of course, no idea of carrying into 
effect, was promptly commuted to a long term of imprisonment, 
to be followed by banishment, and this has in turn given place to 
the remission of both imprisonment and banishment, on condition 
that a fine of $125,000 be paid. 

“President Kriiger, of the Transvaal, has acquired a complete 
mastery of the situation in his country, and, having vindicated 
the power of his Government to punish all persons aiming at its 
overthrow, has tempered justice with mercy and released the 
Johannesburg conspirators. The fines exacted, while aggrega- 
ting quite a comfortable sum for the Transvaal treasury, will not 
prove a serious burden to the prisoners, who are all rich men and 
amply able to pay the $125,000 apiece. 

“President Kriiger has wisely extricated his administration 
from a threatening situation. There can be no denying that, had 
he attempted to execute the prisoners, or even imprison them for 
long terms, the feeling against him in Great Britain and among 
the British residents of South Africa would have greatly damaged 
the development of the resources of his country, as nearly all the 
mining and industrial enterprises in the Transvaal are owned and 
controlled by foreigners, principally English.”—7he Picayune, 
New Orleans. 


The Lion’s Tail Truly Twisted.—‘‘ The thing that galls the 
jingo British about the whole business is that there is nothing to 
do but swallow the medicine without complaint. Rhodes, 
Farrar, Leonard, and their co-conspirators were clearly guilty of 
treasonable rebellion against the Government under which they 
lived. They had not even the excuse of native patriotism, as 
they were merely recent immigrants, moved almost solely by 
sordid motives. But the British Government classes, who have 
never hesitated to execute the deaths-entence upon rebels against 
their own Government, would have fought bitterly against the 
Boers for their action in this instance if it had not been that the 
self-stultification of British doctrine and practise would have 
been so apparent.”— 7he Dispatch, Pittsburg, Pa. 


The Agitation Must Lead to Political Changes.—‘It is in 
timated that Col. Francis Rhodes declined to sign the conditions 
required and that the original sentence of banishment will be en- 
forced against him. That he should assume this attitude is quite 
natural. <A brother of Cecil Rhodes—the ‘big dog’ who from this 
day will maneuver to bite Mr. Kriiger—might hesitate to give a 
pledge not toconspire against the South African Republic. Con- 
spiracy is his game. 
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“Both sides are guilty of grave offendings. The reform leaders 
have violated the treaties between Great Britain and a friendly 
state. Their motive was to get control of the gold reef at Johan- 
nesburg. Kriiger has made easy the attempt to foment revolution 
by his persistent refusal to grant political rights to the Uitlanders, 
who are three fifths of the Transvaal white population and own 
and pay taxes upon five sixths of its property. 

“Mr. Kriiger comes out of the scrimmage in good form. But 
the agitation created by it must inevitably lead to political 
changes which in the end will sweep away the oligarchic system 
for which he stands. It is inconceivable that an assembly of 
twenty-four Boers, elected on a limited suffrage, should perma- 
nently rule in the Transvaal. 

“As for the fines imposed on the ‘reform’ leaders—the British 
South Africa Company will pay them. As for Dr. Jameson—his 
trial was a foreordained farce which will soon give way to a pres- 
entation of ‘All’s Well that Ends Well.’"—7khe Evening Posi, 
Chicago. 





GERMAN-AMERICANS AND FREE SILVER. 


[* is claimed by representatives of a ‘German-American 

Sound-Money League” of New York that ninety per cent. of 
the German voters regard the money question as the most im- 
portant issue of the campaign, and that they will support a gold- 
standard party only. The same organization declares that of <81 
German-American newspapers which discuss politics, 501 favor 
the present gold standard, 37 are for bimetalism or free coinage 
of silver, and 43 are doubtful. These statements were submitted 
to the committee on resolutions at the Republican national con- 
vention and were used by the party press to urge the adoption of 
a gold-standard plank. 

Die Westliche Post, St. Louis, while admitting that the 
German-Americans are practically unanimous against the “free- 
silver heresy, says: 


“{German Democrats] are not only for sound money, but also 
against protection, and Mr. McKinley being its foremost cham- 
pion, they have always fought him with pronounced bitterness, 
and for that very same reason their principal organs have made 
it their special object to paint him as unreliable on the money 
question and as unworthy of the sound-money vote. In this 
direction the German Sound-Money League of New York has 
been exerting itself from the beginning, and that is the reason 
why of the German Republican papers, who all and without ex- 
ception are for McKinley and sound money, not a single one has 
taken kindly to the league, which is nothing but a desperate 
effort on the part of the free-traders to beat the great protection- 
ist by an appeal to the sound-money sentiment of the German 
Republicans. ‘This league, which, in order to sail under its true 
colors, ought to call itseif ‘Anti-Republican German Sound- 
Money League,’ is a part of that fine scheme, ‘Anything to beat 
McKinley !’—and it is absurd to suppose that the vote.which it 
represents might be won by a square declaration in favor of the 
gold standard for a ticket headed by a McKinley.- While unani- 
mous in favor of sound money, the German citizens are divided 
on the tariff question, and the vote of the German free-traders 
can not be captured for a Republican ticket, not more than the 
vote of the German protectionists for a Democratic ticket, no 
matter how the money-plank reads.” 


The Freze Presse, Chicago, strongly favors bimetalism and de- 
nounces alleged goldbug misrepresentations of the attitude of the 
German press, declaring that “the advocates of the dishonest 
gold standard without gold are constantly driven to falsehoods in 
order to defend their untenable position.” The Freze Press 
recalls the meeting of less than a dozen German sound-money 
Democrats in a mass-meeting before the Democratic county con- 
vention, compared to the presence of 99 Germans in the Demo- 
cratic county convention, 50 of whom were elected to the State 
convention which unanimously adopted a free-coinage plank. 
“In the face of those facts,” says the Freze Presse, “the false- 
hoods of the gold-papers fall flat and they are devoid of any in- 
fluence. If the Democrats wili conduct a lively campaign of 
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education, they will carry the double standard to a glorious vic- 
tory on November 3 next; no matter whether the Republicans 
will nominate their McKinley or not.” 

We translate comments from a number of German-American 
papers on the free-silver issue : 


The Cheap Money Delusion.—“It has been said that the 
sound-money advocates are themselves responsible for the situa- 
tion because they showed so little regard for the opinion of their 
opponents. This is sheer nonsense. Against bimetalists it 
would be possible to proceed slowly, until they have learned the 
error of their ways. But our free-coinage men are not bimetal- 
ists; they are not even silver-advocates. The great majority of 
them do not care a snap about the white metal. What they want 
is cheap money. They think the Government can make full- 
value money out of anything, distribute it all around and thus 
make everybody happy. ‘They would accept buttons or shells as 
alegal tender. In reality they want paper money, and the silver 
movement is based upon the same views which caused the green- 
back movement twenty years ago. If nothing but bitter experi- 
ence can cure the American people of their belief that cheap 
money will bring happiness and prosperity, it is perhaps best if the 
medicine is taken soon.”—Staats-Zettung (Dem.\), New York. 


A Sound-Money Democratic Party Needed.—“ All who sup- 
port honest money because they are honestly convinced that a 
free-silver coinage would have most disastrous consequences, can 
not but refuse their support to the Democratic free-silver candi- 
date. It is, therefore, quite clear what the sound-money Demo- 
crats must wof do. The question is—What ought they to do? 
Should they choose the Republican evil as the lesser, or should 
they abstain from voting, or put up aticket of theirown? The 
last we regard as the most correct course to take. Come out with 
truly Democratic principles, and form the nucleus for a new, 
progressive, popular political party, the need of which is making 
itself felt more and more.”"—Anzeiger des Westerns (Ind. 
Dem.), St. Louts. 


Workingmen Should Vote for Neither Old Party.—‘‘ Work- 
ingmen must be careful to vote with neither of the old parties. 
It is true enough that the pernicious effects of free-silver coinage 
would become apparent almost immediately, while the harm done 
by the gold-standard robbers works more slowly. But the differ- 
ence is only slight—here you are boiled quickly and there you are 
roasted slowly. If one is threatened by two rival footpads, it 
would be foolish to submit to the one without resistance because 
the other does the job more quickly and neatly. We warn the 
workingmen specially, because the Republicans will probably 
endeavor to get the labor vote by declaring in favor of the gold 
standard. If the Republican ‘straddle’ at St. Louis, they will 
have only the old, toothless protection-tariff as campaign horse, 
and we suppose that the majority of American workingmen have 
done with that.”"— Volks-Zettung (Soc.), New York. 


People Need Instruction.—‘‘The most radical platform would 
be the following: ‘Resolved, that the Government of the United 
States is not justified to issue other than full-value coin, and that 
all credit-money, such as silver and paper, must be withdrawn.’ 
Such a resolution would be strictly constitutional; all our trou- 
bles are due to the fact that a ‘packed’ Supreme Court empow- 
ered the Government to issue greenbacks. But such a resolution 
would not be accepted by the people. It is quite true that, under 
republican institutions, the nation is educated to govern itself, 
but one can not give the people too many problems at once with- 
out confusing them. Instruction about the free-coinage question 
has now been given for four years past, yet the masses have very 
crude ideas on the subject. No sensible person will say that the 
next four months will be enough to educate the people sufficiently 
on this important point.”— Volksblatt (Rep.), Cincinnat?, Ohio. 


Benefits Would be Temporary.—“ We are tired of free silver 
and the whole money-question, and will only repeat that a free 
coinage of silver would reduce the American silver and paper 
dollar to the value of fifty cents. Every one who has a few dol- 
lars in the savings-bank, or pays premiums on a life insurance 
policy, or has to subsist on his daily or weekly pay or monthly or 
annual salary, would lose fifty cents on the dollar. Only the 
people who are in debt and owners of silver-mines would profit 
teraporarily. But the whole country would come under the odium 
of a dishonest debtor and fraudulent bankrupt, who neither will 
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nor can meet his liabilities."— Wazsenfreund (dnd.), Columbus 
Ohio. 

“The so-called Democrats of Kansas have declared in favor of 
the 16 to 1 silver swindle, just as we expected. The German- 
American Sound-Money League asks if we are willing to join in 
the formation of a sound-money party. We take the occasion to 
declare once more that we would like the sound-money Demo- 
crats to ‘bolt’ a silver nomination at the national convention, 
and to put up their own ticket, which we will support to the best 
of our ability. We'd have to, if we would act in a consequential 
and honorable manner.” —7he Post (Dem.), Leavenworth, Kan. 


“A split in the Democratic Party is now inevitable. It is most 
likely that the silver-Democrats will make common cause with 
the Populists, and the sound-money Democrats will have to 
nominate a candidate of their own, in order to perish with honor. 
McKinley will, therefore, receive the biggest majority ever 
awarded to a Presidential candidate.”—Germania (Rep.), Mi- 
waukee. 


“The public will not forget that convention after convention in 
the Democratic States has declared in favor of free-silver coinage, 
and that the Democrats upheld with all their might that iniqui- 
tous law which enforced the purchase of silver."—Freze Zetlung 


(Rep.), Newark, N. /. 





TOPICS 


IN BRIEF. 





"SAT, WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH THOSE FELLOWS, ANYWAY? Do 
I LOOK AS IF I'D KICK?” 
—The Call, San Francisco. 
THEY call this Hanna Domini, 1806.—7he Herald, Boston. 


’ 


AN ‘easy boss,’’ indeed. 
—The Tribune, New York. 


He was easily enough disposed of at St. Louis. 


THE silver men seem to be the small change of the convention.—7he 
North American, Philadelphia. 


PERHAPS the better way to put it is to say that President Cleveland's 
party is worse than he is.—7he Press, New York. 


A GOOD many of those who yelled twenty-five minutes for McKinley 
yesterday were yelling for an office.—7he Herald, Paltimore. 

A COMPROMISE candidate is common enough in political conventions, but 
the St. Louis gathering was the first to invent the compromise minister. — 
The Express, Buffalo. 


MATHEMATICS. 

‘“‘Ir this Misther Hanna gets to be the gret man he promises now,” said 
Mr. Dolan, *‘they’ll be twice the number av babies named afther him that 
there is named afther, as is named afther, most celebrities.” 

**Oi see no rayson fur it,” replied Mrs. Dolan. 

“It’s plain as day, tho. He’s naturally qualified fur the distinction 
They kin name all the b’y-babies ‘Mark’ an’ alljthe girl-babies ‘ Hanna,’ 
an’ there y’are.”—Zhe Star, Washington, D. C. 





ALL KNOCKED OUT BUT TWO NEW YORK HORSEFLIES, AND THEY’LL HAVE 
THEIR FEET IN IT SOON, 
—The Post, Cincinnati. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


POEMS OF THE DAY. 


Sone of the present literary “events” is the publication of a 
new and quite long poem bySwinburne. It is called “The 
Tale of Balen,” and celebrates the deeds of that mysterious 
Northumberland knight whose character and deeds have for cen- 
turies been turned to in Malory’s “ Morte d’Arthur” as among the 
most romantic and picturesque legends there recorded. In 
choosing an Arthurian legend for a subject, Mr. Swinburne has, 
more strictly than in any of his poems, abnegated self, and tothe 
extent to which he 
has done so this 
poem is enhanced. 
The book contains 
two hundred and 
fifty-four stanzas of 
ninelineseach. T7he 
Tribune says of it: 








“The rimed meas- 
ures in which the 
poet has worked do 
not belong to the 
literature of the bal- 
lad, accurately 
speaking ; but he has 
evidently sought the 
ballad rhythm, the 
reiterative music 
which fits as no other 
the conditions of ad- 
venturous narrative. 
In employing that 
music, moreover, he 
has avoided more 
successfully than 
some of his later 
work might have 
seemed to promise, 
the rigidity of feeling, the opacity of tone, which an inelastic, 
arbitrary meter so often brings upon a poet’s head. What he has 
to say fills out the swinging lines, ardent sympathy makes them 
supple, and they illustrate in a degree that power of verse which 
means an exact balance between thought and expression. Mr. 
Swinburne’s faculty of characterization, so frequently invalidated 
by his lyrical madness, in the present instance keeps pace with 
the movement of his verse.” 














ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
(From a late Photograph.) 


Nevertheless, 7he 7rzbune thinks that this poem on the whole 
“leaves one cold;” that the swift, spontaneous opening lines are 
not sustained; that “the light fades; the air of the woods de- 
parts, the rime seems chilled.” This criticism reflects the major- 
ity of critical opinions that we have seen. We quote some of the 
breezy and engaging opening stanzas: 


In hawthorn time the heart grows light, 

The world is sweet in sound and sight, 

Glad thoughts and birds take flower and flight 

The heather kindles toward the light, 
The whin is frankincense and flame. 

And be it for strife or be it for love 

The falcon quickens as the dove 

When earth is touched from heaven above 
With joy that knows no name. 


And glad in spirit and sad in soul 
With dream and doubt of days that roll 
As waves that race and find no goal 
Rode on by bush and break and bole 
A northern child of earth and sea. 
The pride of life before him lay 
Radiant; the heavens of night and day 
Shone less than shone before his way 
His ways and daysto be. 


And all his life of blood and breath 
Sang out within him; time and death 


Were even as words a dreamer saith 

When sleep within him slackeneth, 
And light and life and spring were one. 

The steed between his knees that sprang, 

The moors and woods that shone and sang, 

The hours where through the spring's breath rang, 
Seemed ageless as the sun. 


But always through the bounteous bloom 
The earth gives thanks if heaven illume 
His soul forefelt a shadow of doom, 
His heart foreknew a gloomier gloom 
Than closes all men’s equal ways, 
Albeit the spirit of life’s light spring 
With pride of heart upheld him, king 
Ané lord of hours like snakes that sting 
And nights that darken days. 


And as the strong spring round him grew 
Stronger, and all blithe winds that blew 
Blither, and flowers that flowered anew 
More glad of sun and air and dew, 

The shadow lightened on his soul 
And brightened into death and died 
Like winter, as the bloom waxed wide 
From woodside on to riverside 

And southward goal to goal. 


Along the wandering ways of Tyne, 
By beech and birch and thorn that shine 
And laugh when life’s requickening wine 
Makes night and noon and dawn divine 
And stirs in all the veins of spring, 
And past the brightening banks of Tees, 
He rode as one that breathes and sees 
A sun more blithe, a merrier breeze, 
A life that hails him king. 


And down the softening south that knows 
No more how glad the heather glows, 
Nor how, when winter’s clarion blows 
Across the bright Northumbrian snows, 
Sea-mists from east and westward meet, 
Past Avon senseless yet of song 
And Thames that bore but swans in throng 
He rode elate in heart and strong 
In trust of days as sweet. 


Each canto of this poem begins with a stanza or two that might 
be detached and stand as independent lyrics. Such are the fol« 
lowing extracts : 


As the east wind, when the morning’s breast 
Gleams like a bird’s that leaves the nest. 
A fledgeling halcyon’s bound on quest, 
Drives wave on wave on wave to west 

Till all the sea be life and light, 
So time’s mute breath, that brings to bloom 
All flowers that strew the dead spring’s tomb, 
Drives day on day on day to doom 

Till all man’s day be night. 


As morning hears before it run 
The music of the mounting sun, 
And laughs to watch his trophies won 
From darkness, and her hosts undone, 
And all the night become a breath, 
Nor dreams that fear should hear and flee 
The summer menace of the sea, 
So hears our hope what life may be, 
And knows it not for death. 


Each day that slays its hours and dies, 
Weeps, laughs, and lightens on our eyes, 
And sees and hears not; smiles and sighs 
As flowers ephemeral fall and rise 
About its birth, about its way, 
And pass as love and sorrow pass, 
As shadows flashing down a glass, 
As dew-flowers blowing in flowerless grass, 
As hope from yesterday. 


In winter, when the year burns low 
As fire wherein no firebrands glow. 
And winds dishevel as they blow 
The lovely stormy wings of snow, 

The hearts of northern men burn bright 
With joy that mocks the joy of spring 
To hear all heaven’s keen clarions ring 
Music that bids the spirit sing 

As day gives thanks for night. 


It appears to be a custom more popular in England than he: 


for poets to speak out on national topics. In the following st 
ring stanzas, from Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly (June), \'°- 
Stedman sets his American contemporaries a good example : 
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CUBA. 


Is it naught? Isit naught 
That the south wind brings her wail to this shore? 
That the spoilers compass our desolate sister ? 
Is it naught? Must we say to her, ‘Strive no more,” 
With the lips wherewith we loved and kissed her? 
With the mocking lips wherewith we said, 
** Thou art the dearest and the fairest to us 
Of all the daughters the sea hath bred, 
Of all green-girdled isles that woo us!” 
Is it naught? 


Hear ye not? Hear ye not 
From the hollow sea the sound of her voice, 
The passionate, far-off tone, which sayeth : 
* Alas! my brothers—alas! what choice 
The lust that shameth, the sword that slayeth? 
They bind me! they rend my delicate locks; 
They shred the beautiful robes I won me! 
My round limbs bleed on the mountain rocks ; 
Save me ere they have quite undone me!” 
Hear ye not? 


Speak at last! Speak at last! 
In the might of your strength, in the strength of your right 
Speak out at last to the treacherous spoiler! 
Say, “‘ Will ye harry her in our sight? 
Ye shall not trample her down, nor soil her! 
Loose her bonds! let her rise in her loveliness, 
Our virginized sister ; or, if ye shame her, 
Dark Amnon shall rue for her sore distress, 
And her sure revenge shall be that of Tamar!”’ 
Speak at last! 


Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox occasionally startles her doubting 
critics by springing upon them something like the following, 
which we find in 7e Chap- Book of June 1: 


ILLUSION. 


God and I in space alone, 
And nobody else in view. 
And “ Where are the people, O Lord,” I said, 
“ The earth below and the sky o’erhead 
And the dead whom once I knew?” 


“That was a dream,” God smiled and said: 
“A dream that seemed to be true. 
There was no people living or dead, 

There was no earth and no sky o’erhead— 
There was only Myself and you.” 


*““Why do I feel no fear,”’ I asked, 
Meeting YOU here this way? 
“For I have sinned, I know full well; 
And is there heaven, and is there hell? 
And is this the Judgment Day?” 


**Nay! those were but dreams,” the great God said ; 
** Dreams that have ceased to be. 
There are no such things as fear, or sin; 
There is no you—-you never have been— 
There is nothing at all but Me!” 





We hear that Bliss Carman has gone to Europe. It is just pos- 
sible—we do not assert it as a fact—that the perpetration of the 
following by himself, recently (in Zhe Lotus), had something 
to do with his sudden departure : 


A BALLAD OF ST. KAVIN. 


Saint Kavin was a gentleman, 
He came from Tipperary ; 
And woman was the only thing 
That ever made him scarey. 


For Kavin was a tender youth, 
And he was very simple; 

He feared the wiles of maiden smiles, 
And fainted at a dimple. 


But when Kathleen at seventeen 
Came down the street one morning; 
The luck of man came over him, 
And took him without warning. 


Afraid to meet a foolish fate 
By green sea or by dry land, 

He fled away without delay, 
And sought a desert island. 


But even there he felt despair ; 
For happiness is only 

The hope of doing something else ; 
And he was very lonely. 


He vowed to iead a life of prayer. 
Because that he had lost her ; 
And every time he thought of her, 

He said a Pater noster. 
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Yet hard it is for man to change 
The less love for the greater ; 
And every time he reached Amen, 

He must go back to Paver. 


And so he grew a year or two 
Disconsolate and holy, 
While friends he’d known long since hac grown 
Papas and roly-poly. 
Until one day, one blessed day, 
A-moping like a Hindu, 
He saw Kathleen in mournful mien 
A-passing by his window. 


He threw away his rosary, 
His Paters and his Aves ; 

For love is stronger than the wind 
That wafts a thousand navies. 


The holy man went forth to war, 
But not against the devil. 

He led the maid within for shade, 
And treated her most civil. 


He gave her cakes, he gave her wine, 
He set his best before her ; 

And then invited her to dine— 
Thenceforth—with her adorer. 


Her little head went round for joy; 
She tried to kick the rafter ; 

So Kavin was a saint no more, 
And happy ever after. 


A PLEA FOR THE POETS. 


HE poets themselves do not seem to believe that there is a 
degeneracy in literary taste, so far as poetry is concerned, 
nor a decline in the market for their wares. Publishers’ adver- 
tisements, the critical columns of literary journals, and the 
shelves and counters of book-stores attest that the poets have 
never been busier than now. Yet there is a general agreement 
that poetry has withdrawn into a twilight. The June Century 
contains, in “Topics of the Times,” a plea for the poets, from 
which we quote: 


“The poets have always had a hard time of it, not only because 
they often beg their bread, and always learn in suffering what 
they teach in song, but because they receive treatment so unequal, 
being abused until they conquer recognition, and then worshiped 
as gods. Perhaps there is a good reason for this. There is an 
instinctive feeling that the poet is divine; if he is a pretender he 
should be put down, if he is genuine he is to be adored. But he 
would, upon the whole, be happier, and perhaps more productive, 
if at the outset he had somewhat kinder treatment, even if the 
later recognition were less emphatic. It seems to be regarded as 
a main function of current criticism to trample poets under foot, 
and to sweep them out of the way, with utter disregard, not only 
of generosity, but of economy; for poets come about as do other 
choice products: there must be many in order to produce one; 
the whole choir of birds must be suffered to warble in order to 
secure the nightingale and the lark. It makes one tremble to 
reflect how narrow an escape from extinction Keats and Words- 
worth and Tennyson underwent at the hands of the critics; and 
there is no telling how many Miltons have been kept mute by 
unwise repression of their noble rage. 

‘Just now the process is very active. By an unusual conjunc- 
tion of events there is hardly a great living English-speaking 
poet, and we are taking our revenge for this spiritual orphanage 
by abusing the fledglings and young birds of song (some of whom 
already pipe melodiously) as tho they were to blame for the lack 
of Shelleys and Brownings. The magazines come in for a full 
share of this unreasoning censure, because they do not give us 
monthly an ‘Each and All’ or an ‘Ode to a Water-fowl’ or a 
‘Locksley Hall.’ To sneer at ‘magazine poetry,’ as it is called 
in the cant of the day, is virtually to sneer at American poetry in 
general, which always has found its channel largely through the 
monthly periodicals and their congeners.” 


The editor here states that a careful estimate covering two 
years shows that five sixths of 7he Century's contributors of 
poetry have been sufficiently serious in the pursuit of the art to 


have collected their work into volumes. The article proceeds: 
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“We are not entering a protest against criticism, nor asking 
that it shall abate its high function of intelligent judgment; but 
we deprecate the discouragement which is cast upon poets and 
publishers of poetry by the tone of contempt with which the 
poetry of the dayisreceived. The general attitude is destructive ; 
it should be fostering. The critics and the public do not know 
what they are doing by discouraging the production of poetry: it 
is not only like opposing the cultivation of flowers; it is like 
trampling down wheat, for poetry is the bread of intellectual and 
spiritual life.” 


In conclusion the editor says: 


“The part that poetry has played in public events is indeed a 
matter of familiar knowledge. Aside from the distinctive song- 
writing which animates all patriotic hearts, one recalls, to cite 
but a single instance, the glowing work of that band of poets who 
gave life and power tothe anti-slaverycause. Lowell’s philippics 
against the spurious statesmanship of the spoils system have not 
yet lost their occasion nor their animating force. Such ‘large 
utterance’ realizes what Milton had in mind in the concluding 
lines of his sonnet, ‘To the Lord General Fairfax :’ 


*O yet a nobler task awaits thy hand 
(For what can war but endless war still breed ?) 
Till truth and right from violence be freed, 

And public faith clear’d from the shameful brand 
Of public fraud. In vain doth valor bleed, 

While avarice and rapine share the land,’ 


“It is time to take to heart these suggestions, and to open our 
minds a little more widely to these candidates and aspirants for 
the highest place the world can offer and the greatest service it 
can require. They can forego their hopes and miss possible 
fame, but society can not go without what the poets can give, 
and must give, to save it from the slough of misconceived utility.” 





THE PRIDE OF AUTHORS. 


F it be wrong to experience a feeling of internal satisfaction at 
the sight of one’s printed lucubrations, there is, at all events, 
the consolation of sinning in good company; and tho this infirm- 
ity of human nature may be lamented, the number of writers 
excited by a similar cause will always keep each other in counte- 
nance. Thus reflecting, a contributor to Chambéers’s Journal 
goes on to say that pride is a weakness very difficult to define. 
It takes so many forms—pride of purse; haughtiness of soul; 
that which goeth before destruction; that which apes humility, 
declared by both Southey and Coleridge to be Satan’s darling sin. 
But, says the contributor, a writer’s pride is different from any 
of these, and undoubtedly superior, since it offends nobody, and 
produces a feeling of genuine and lasting pleasure, unaffected by 
time or the decay of fortune; the worst charge, perhaps, that can 
be laid against it being that of self-love, which Shakespeare 
avows is “not so vile a sin as self-neglecting.” We quote from 
the article as follows: 


“Concerning those who write for money, or, in other words, for 
support, there is little to be said. There are two very old say- 
ings, vexatio dat intellectum, hardship improves the understand- 
ing; and zzgeni largitor venter, hunger sharpens the wits; say- 
ings which certainly receive some confirmation in the case of men 
like Oliver Goldsmith; and many instances could be quoted in 
which poverty seems to have exerted a favorable influence on 
poetry. Milton was poor and unpatronized, and so was Shake- 
speare; Samuel Butler, author of ‘Hudibras,’ to whose memory 


~a monument was erected in Westminster Abbey, is a striking 


example, and was cleverly epigrammatized by Mr. Wesley: 


‘While Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive, 

No generous patron would a dinner give. 

See him, when starv’d to death, and turn’d to dust, 
Presented with a monumental bust! 

The poet’s fate is here in emblem shown, 

He ask'd for dread, and he receiv'd a szone.’ 


On the other hand, it is asserted that, in order to write well, the 
mind must be free from anxiety, ‘nor be troubled with the care 
of procuring a blanket.’ 
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“Among the other and far larger class, those who write for 

fame, as Persius puts it: 
‘ Digito monstrari et dictre hic est 
(To hear it said—There, there he goes),’ 

many of our best authors have unblushingly ranked themselves, 
and they own to an intense enjoyment that never seems to cloy, 
at seeing their works in print: 

‘None but the author knows an author's cares, 

Or Fancy’s fondness for the child she bears ; 

Committed once into the public arms, 

The baby seems to smile with added charms.’ 

“Nor is there any cause for shame in such confession. Cicero, 
than whom the world has produced few better writers, felt and 
honestly avowed a love of fame, and recorded his opinion that the 
best and noblest natures are the most powerfully actuated by the 
prospect of glory. Southey,-when well-stricken in years, wrote 
to his old schoolfellow Charles Wynn: ‘The greatest pleasure |} 
have with a book of my own is in cutting open the leaves when it 
comes to me.’ Dickens has told us of the keen emotion that 
overcame him on seeing in print his first ‘effusion,’ as he styled 
it, which he had dropped stealthily one evening at twilight, with 
fear and trembling, into a dark letter-box, in a*dark office, up a 
dark court in Fleet Street; and how, when it appeared next 
morning, he went for half an hour into Westminster Hall, ‘be- 
cause my eyes were so dimmed with joy and pride, that they 
could not bear the street.” Charles Mathews the Elder describes 
the delight with which he gazed on the first proof of his transla- 
tion of the ‘Princess of Cleves,’ which appeared by monthly in- 
stalments in 7he Lady’s Magazine, as ‘boundless,’ and how he 
fancied the eyes of Europe were upon him, and that the ladies 
who subscribed to that periodical would unite in calling on the 
editor to insist on ‘C. M.’ declaring himself. Poor Haydon has 
left a vivid record of the ‘fluster of elation’ with which he greeted 
the result of his having dropped a little composition into the 
letter-box of The Examiner. ‘Never,’ he writes, ‘shall I forget 
that Sunday morning. In came the paper, wet and uncut; in 
went the paper-knife—cut, cut, cut. Affecting not to be inter- 
ested, I turned the pages open to dry, and to my certain immor- 
tality beheld, with a delight not to be expressed, the first sen- 
tence of my letter. I put down the paper, walked about the room, 
looked at Macbeth (a print on the wall), made the tea, buttered 
the toast, put in the sugar, with that inexpressible suppressed 
chuckle of delight which always attends a condescending relin- 
quishment of an anticipated rapture till one is perfectly ready. 
Who has not felt this? Who has not done this?’ 

“Tom Moore thus opens a paragraph in his autobiography : ‘It 
was in the year 1793 that for the first time I enjoyed the high honor 
and great glory (for such it truly was to me) of seeing verses of 
my own in print.” These were some lines, headed ‘To Zelia,’ 
which appeared in the Anthologia Hibernica ; and he goes on to 
tell of his intense pride at finding himself classed as an ‘esteemed 
contributor’ in the first published list of subscribers to that mag- 
azine. Burton, writing to Crabbe, mentions his having written, 
years before, some verses in a child’s annual, to accompany a 
print of Doddridge’s mother teaching him Bible history from the 
Dutch tiles round the fireplace. He had quite forgotten all about 
these verses, as well as the print, when some one sent him a 
penny cotton handkerchief, on which was a print of the picture, 
and four of his stanzas under it. This he considered proof posi- 
tive of true fame. 

“ Douglas Jerrold, when a young compositor in Bigg’s printing- 
office in Lombard Street, wrote a criticism on ‘Der Freischiitz,’ 
and dropped it into his employer’s letter-box. This cost him a 
sleepless night, but he was recompensed by having his composi- 
tion handed to him next morning to (technically) compose. His 
sisters tell of the boisterous delight with which he would often 
afterward bound into the house with a copy of Ar/iss’s Maga- 
zine in his hand, shouting, ‘It’s in again! It’s in again!’” 





WE hear a good deal from time to time of the earnings of novelists. But 
what does a poet earn? Some light was thrown on this interesting ques- 
tion in the course of a lecture on “The Poetry of Aubrey de Vere,”’ de/'v- 
ered recently before the Irish Literary Society (London) by Mr. F. H. 
Trench, Fellow of All Saints’ College, Oxford, at which Mr. Edmund Gosse 
presided. The lecturer related that Mr. De Vere and Mr. Justice Wright 
had once a conversation on earnings in literature and earnings at the bar. 
“For my part,’’ said Mr. De Vere, “I call no man poor who can—as I can— 
double his income at any moment.” “How?” asked the judge. “UY 
laying down my pen,” replied the poet. 
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RUSSIA AND LITERARY PROPERTY. 


*OMETHING of a stir has been produced in Russia by the 
S uncomplimentary remarks of Emile Zola regarding her at- 
titude toward copyright laws and the general recognition of liter- 
ary property. Soon after the adjournment of the Paris literary 
congress, Zola published a caustic arraignment of Russia in the 
Figaro. We translate portions of it as follows: 


“What! Our enemy, Germany, makes an agreement with us, 
recognizing the rights of our writers and artists, while our friend, 
Russia, declines all overtures and pirates our works! Let us 
have the manliness to acknowledge that this astonishes and 
grieves us. 

“To tell the truth, tho it may appear harsh, I am inclined to 
believe that Russia declines a copyright treaty simply because it 
would costher money. Thecalculation is plain: translations from 
the French into Russian are ten times more numerous than trans- 
lations from the Russian into French, so that if Russian authors 
should get a thousand francs from us, we would get ten thousand 
from them. If it is so easy to take things, why pay for them? 
I hasten to add, however, that it is due to Russia’s honor to 
admit that most Russians really seem to have the vaguest and 
most imperfect notions concerning the abstract right of literary 
property. To appropriate manufactured goods imported from 
France would, of course, be low theft; but to translate a book 
and publish it in Russian, at the risk and expense of a Russian 
publisher, why, it is like the enjoyment of a free bird’s song 
whose melody long lingers in the ear, or of the fragrance of a 
field flower, which is disseminated in every direction by the 
breezes. The seeds of the spirit, according to them, belong to 
humanity generally, and their crop is without limit.” 


Zola goes on to argue that copyright would really be in the 


interest of Russian writers and publishers. There would be less 


reckless competition, greater honesty and responsibility in trans- 
lation and publication, and less risk. Russian publishers hardly 
venture to undertake translations of serious works, since there 
is nothing to prevent rivals from underselling them by issuing 
spurious and cheap editions. 

A number of Russian writers ridicule Zola’s theoretical argu- 
ments for copyright, but there are a few who admit the justice of 
his criticism. Thus the St. Petersburg Novoye Vremya, in com- 
menting upon his article, says some striking things, which fur- 
nish a curious commentary on Russian morals: 


“There is more significance in some of Zola’s observations than 
he himself suspects. In Russia the idea of property in general is 
not as deeply rooted as in the West. If property is respected 
here, it is partly from courtesy and condescension and partly 
from fear of contact with the rude hand of the law. As arule, 
we are at heart adherents of that kind of lawless communism 
which is expressed in the phrase: ‘ Mine is mine, and thine is also 
mine.’ The causes of this sentiment are found in our historical 
development, in our climate, in the late institution of serfdom, 
in our universal poverty. We are so careless, so indolent, so in- 
different to our welfare that we make no effort to save the mil- 
lions which are wasted on drink and useless holidays. We have 
seventy more annual holidaysthan any Western nation, and these 
cost us about five hundred million roubles ($250,000,000) annu- 
ally. In no country are there so many idle, useless people who 
sit around and do nothing. It is this attitude toward wealth and 
labor that is largely responsible for our inclination to forget the 
difference between our own products and those of others. 

“If, then, we are so careless about property in general, there is 
no occasion for surprise that in relation to literary property even 
our educated people are obtuse and confused. Illustrations 
abound on every hand. A man will ask you to let him have your 
book, and he will pass it on to somebody else without dreaming 
of consulting you, and that somebody will pass it further along, 
until the fact of your ownership is entirely forgotten by everybody 
and you lose your book. During the months of November and 
December newspaper offices are literally overwhelmed with beg- 
ging letters asking for free copies of the newspapers ‘in the name 
of enlightenment.’ Our libraries, after spending hundreds of 
rubles on champagne dinners and celebrations, write to publish- 
ers asking to have magazines, books, and papers sent free to 
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them ‘for the common good.’ Our book business is in a state of 
complete anarchy, without organized credit, system, or confi- 
dence. We have book-stores which deal entirely in stolen books. 
Our provincial newspapers generally are fed by reprints from 
metropolitan journals, and no credit or indication of the original 
source is ever given. Some use letters, at the end of stolen 
matter, which might be taken for initials of local writers. Thus 
an article from the Noveye Vremya is signed ‘N. V.,’ which the 
provincial reader is sure to regard as the signature of some con- 
tributor to the local journal, and this is done with the deliberate 
intention to mislead. ‘The public have no idea of the cost of a 
book, and a purchaser very reluctantly parts with his fifty kopeks 
(25 cents) demanded as the price of a book. These are but a 
few of the illustrations. 

“Now, in a country so ignorant, which begs, expects to get 
books and papers for nothing, and ruins iis publishers, how can 
there be any definite idea of literary property? If in the truly 
civilized countries where anarchy dares to proudly raise its head 
and assert that all property is robbery, they have arrived at such 
firm ideas about the rights of literary property that the most open 
and bold attacks on the institution itself can not endanger the 
former, then in our own country, where communism still reigns 
in most villages, where property in human beings is a matter of 
yesterday, and where the idea of labor is still foreign even to 
educated circles, there is nothing strange in the fact that the 
idea of literary property is imperfectly grasped. 

“If we recognized the right of literary property, we should gain 
a great deal in the respect and sympathy of Europe, for the 
authors largely determine the direction of this sympathy, and we 
should also promote the best interests of our own literature and 
science, but it is extremely doubtful whether we will be ready to 
acknowledge our error in the near future.” 


Early Journals.—‘“ To Italy we owe the newspaper, while 
to France we are indebted for the institution of journals specially 
devoted to criticism. The first newspaper, or gaze/fa, as it was 
called, belonged to the Venetian Government. Having been 
commenced previous to the invention of printiing, it was neces- 
sarily issued in manuscript, but it continued to be published in 
manuscript long after the art of printing was well known and 
practised. The elder Disraeli, in his valuable and interesting 
‘Curiosities of Literature,’ states that in the Magliabechian 
library at Florence there are thirty volumes of gaze//as all in 
manuscript. Until recently it was supposed that the earliest 
newspaper printed in this country was 7he English Mercurie, 
a copy of which was found by Mr. George Chalmers, the distin- 
guished antiquary, in the British Museum, early in the present 
century; but Mr. Thomas Watts, of the Museum, some time ago 
clearly proved that this paper was a forgery. The earliest journal 
of criticism was the production of Denis de Sallo, a counsellor in 
the parliament of Paris. It was published on May 30, 1665, under 
the title of Le Journal des Scavans. It was favorably received, 
and translated into various languages; and in the following year 
imitations of it were published in several parts of Europe. His 
criticisms soon brought down upon Sallo the vengeance of the 
literati whose works he assailed; and after completing the third 
volume of his journal, he retired from the judgment-seat in which 
he had installed himself."— 7%e Pall Mall Budget. 


NOTES. 


JULES Juoy, the writer of many of Yvette Guilbert’s songs, among them 
“La Soularde,’”’ has gone mad. A performance to provide the money 
needed to keep him in a private asylum has been gotten up by the poet 
Coppée and the critic Sarcey. Juoy was a commonplace-looking, fat little 
man, very particular about his dress and umbrella. He imagines that he 
has a handkerchief worth seventy millions of francs. 


‘“* THERE has been much laughter in Bohemia of late days,” says 7he 
New Bohemian (June), “‘at the English recognition of Stephen Crane— 
laughter which had in it, however, an interrogative note. The question 
arises as to whether the world intends to give full encouragement to the 
formless, jellyfish poetry of Crane; and all the Bohemians have been hot 
in discussions as to whether there is promising life in the thing and whether 
there will some day be evolved that mighty creation—a genius. There be 
not a few who declare that they see nothing in the verse; but there be 
other wide-eyed mortals in Bohemia, who rise up after reading and bless 
the thing as promising a sure fulfilment for their own erotic tendencies. 
There is no doubt that Crane has affected the brood of young singers who 
need pruning and mellowing much more than any further accession of 
audacity. By the way, Crane is not badly named. At present he stands 


on the one leg of Thought, and the other leg of Expression he keeps well 
up under his feathers.”’ 
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SCIENCE. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE AFRICAN TSETSE- 
FLY SOLVED. 


LL readers of literature bearing on South Africa, from Mayne 
Reid’s “Bush Boys” up to Livingstone’s journals, know 
the terrible tsetse-fly, which lays low whole herds of cattle by its 
fatal bite, and all such will be interested to know that the mys- 
tery of this fatality seems now to have been unraveled. The 
deadly agent, in fact, is not produced, but only conveyed by the 
fly, which plays a part not unlike that said to be performed by the 
mosquito in the spread of malaria, as described recently in THE 
Lirerary Dicest. We quote from a leading editorial in 7he 
British Medical Journal on this interesting subject : 


“The mystery which has hung so long over the cause of that 
peculiar African epizootic known as ‘fly disease,’ a disease of cer- 
tain domestic animals, which our great traveler Livingstone was 
among the first to describe accurately and make familiar to the 
English reader, seems at last to be in a fair way of being cleared 
up. It has all along been believed, both by the natives and by 
the majority of travelers, that the tsetse-fly (Glossina morsitans, 
Westwood) was, if not the cause, at all events the principal me- 
dium for the distribution of the disease it seemed to be associated 
with. This fly is a dipterous insect, slightly larger than the com- 
mon domestic fly. It is provided with powerful maxillary appa- 
ratus by which it is enabled to penetrate the skin and suck the 
blood of the lower animals, and even traversing the clothes of 
man himself. As the tsetse is a voracious blood-sucker, passing 
in search of food from one animal to another, it is well adapted 
as a medium for the conveyance and transmission of the germs of 
blood diseases. It has an extensive distribution, being found 
here and there over almost the whole of Central Africa; it 
abounds to the north of the Transvaal, and on the right bank of 
the Zambesi, and it is also common on the low country lying be- 
tween the Ougogo and the eastern shore of the continent. It 
shuns villages and cultivated places, preferring the borders of 
swamps and woody places, and, curious enough, in some way or 
other, its distribution is bound up with and depends on the pres- 
ence of large game. The goat, the buffalo, the antelope, the 
zebra, and man are not seriously affected; but the dog, the ox, 
the sheep, the ass, and the horse, when bitten by it under what 
are now well-known conditions, are doomed to almost certain 
death. Travelers tell us how large herds of oxen have perished, 
one animal after another, and how, in this way, it is a serious 
obstacle to the settlement and civilization of the Dark Continent. 

“Hitherto the nature of the poison, assumed to be introduced 
into its victims by the tsetse-fly, was unknown. Livingstone 
suggested that it might be derived from the secretion of certain 
glands which are rather a conspicuous feature in the anatomy of 
the insect. Others conjectured that it might be a germ of some 
description. Others, again, have denied that the fly was in any 
way the cause of the disease. It would now appear that the 
natives were right, and that toa certain extent Livingstone, too, 
was right, in so far as he recognized the causal relationship of the 
fly to the disease, tho wrong as to the nature of the virus. Sur- 
geon-Captain David Bruce has shown that the true cause of the 
tsetse-fly disease is not any secretion or property of the fly itself, 
but that the fly is merely the passive agent for conveying a living 
virus from infected to uninfected animals.” 


The virus is found to be a micro-organism, a protozoon, resem- 
bling that which produces a similar disease, the surra, in India. 
The connection of the “fly disease” with the presence of large 
game is explained by the fact that the larva of the fly develops in 
the dung of the buffalo. The fact that the micro-organism dis- 
tributed by the fly is so deadly to some animals and so compara- 
tively harmless to others has not been explained, but it is a qual- 
ity possessed also by other germs, which appear to thrive in the 
blood of one creature while that of another is fatal to them. In 
closing the editors of The Journal make the following remarks: 


“Surgeon-Captain Bruce’s discovery will draw attention once 
more to the part played by insects, particularly blood-suckers, as 
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factors in pathology. The réle of the mosquito is beginning to 
be recognized ; that of the tsetse is now established, and, possibly, 
ere long, other blood-suckers will be found to pessess similar 
properties, either as active agents in the biological cycle of dis- 
ease germs, as in the case of the mosquito, or as media for their 
conveyance from one human being or from one animal to an- 
other, as in the case of the tsetse-fly. Diseases with peculiarly 
localized geographical distributions—distributions apparently not 
directly dependent on climate, but on some strictly local and lim- 
ited circumstance—may be conveyed in the same way as this 
tsetse-fly disease, and owe their peculiar geographical distribu- 
tions to something of the same sort.” 





PHYSICAL EFFECTS OF NERVOUS SHOCK. 


CCOUNTS of people who have been actually frightened to 
death are commonly received with incredulity or regarded 
as exaggerations, yet no fact is apparently better established than 
that of the powerful effects of almost any great nervous shock on 
the physical organism. We quote from Zhe Hosfital a note 
making application of this fact to railway accidents, especially 
to those in which claims are made for damages by persons who 
have sustained no actual physical injury. Such claims, it says, 
may be amply justified by the direful results of what is often 
contemptuously called “‘mere nervous shock.” The article runs 
as follows: 


“A case recently tried in the Court of Queen's Bench presents 
several points of interest to the neurologist. A railway signal- 
man received a message from a box farther down the line telling 
him to stop an express train which was just due. Leaning out of 
his window and waving a red flag he saw the train approaching, 
with sparks and dust flying from the track and a carriage appar- 
ently off the line. The train in this condition was approaching 
an arch, in going through which it appeared certain that it must 
be wrecked; and altho, fortunately, it was brought to a stand, 
and no one was materially hurt, the sudden horror of what he had 
seen, and the shock produced by the vision of a peril so imminent, 
so utterly unnerved the signal-man that he was unable after that 
to resume his work. The clinical interest of this case arises from 
its being an instance of a fact which is well known, but is very 
apt to be forgotten, viz., that ‘mere nervous shock,’ without any 
suggestion of physical injury, will sometimes produce so deep an 
impression on the nervous system as to incapacitate a man for his 
ordinary work for a considerable length of time, and may be to 
have a permanent influence on his mental life.” 


Reference is next made toa recent article in 7he British Med- 
wcal Journal, which was quoted, at the time of publication, in 
Tue Literary Dicest, and which told of a station-master who, 
after witnessing an accident, fell down dead on the platform, and 
of a signal-man, who after seeing a collision occur near his box, 
but from no fault of his own, became insane. The article then 
goes on as follows: 


“Now we often hear of obscure nervous derangements with no 
clear cause following railway accidents, and of strange nervous 
symptoms complicating such obvious physical injuries as may 
occur, and many questions are apt to be raised as to the possibil- 
ity of such phenomena being due to any known degree of concus- 
sion or injury of the nervous centers, and not infrequently much 
doubt is thrown on the dona fides of plaintiffs in such cases. 
While, however, quite admitting the frequency with which fraud 
is at the bottom of claims against railway companies, it does not 
do to forget that something else besides mere physical injury 
may result from a railway accident. If terror, sudden and in- 
tense horror, or, as some would say, a ‘mere nervous shock, 
without any physical injury at all, will produce long-lasting 
changes in the mental and nervous mechanism, it would be 
strange indeed if such changes were not found in patients who, 
whatever the nature or extent of their other injuries, have gone 
through the terrible shock of a serious railway accident. From 
the moment of the first dancing on the rails, through the terrible 
time when passengers and portmanteaus are being tossed help- 
lessly about, up to the moment when with a final crunch all be- 
comes still, may not be a long time, but, short as it is, it is a spell 
of the intensest agony and terror which can be conceived, and it 
would indeed be passing strange if it did not write deeply 00 
many nervous systems its note of horror.” 
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CREATURES THAT LIVE WHEN DRIED. 


‘T*HE problem of the suspension of vital processes for long 

periods has always been a fascinating one, and it has not 
yet lost its fascination or its mystery. That it can be carried out 
easily among various of the lower organisms is now acknowledged 
by all; that it is impossible even in the case of man all are not 
quite ready to deny—witness the interest taken in accounts of the 
fakirs of India who, it is alleged, allow themselves to be buried 
for months with almost absolute cessation of ordinary life during 
that period. ‘The discovery in the last century that certain crea- 
tures could be dried and kept for a long time and would live 
again when moistened led some people to hope that the same 
process, if carefully carried out, would be successful with the 
higher animals, or even with man; and in About’s clever little 
story, “The Man with the Broken Ear,” we have a fanciful ac- 
count of such an experiment. It is needless to say that no human 
being has yet been completely dried and retained his life, but our 
list of animals known to possess this property is lengthening. In 
La Nature, May 9, M. Denis Lance tells us of some of them, as 
follows: 


“The extreme power of resistance to heat possessed by bacilli 
and their spores is well known. It is often necessary, in order to 





ANIMALS THAT LIVE WHEN DRIED, 


rand 2, Rhizopods.—3 and 4, Rotifers.—s and 6, Anguillules, 


obtain complete sterilization, to raise the temperature to 125° C. 
[257° F.].. The protozoons and the protophytes are not the only 
creatures that possess this remarkable property of resisting high 
temperatures. Certain animals much higher in the scale of life, 
such as rotifers, tardigrades, and anguillules offer a very consid- 
erable resistance to variations of temperature. 

“In a long series of experiments performed on these animals 
we have been able to prove that, when they are dried slowly and 
as completely as possible, they can support without dying a tem- 
perature varying between 110° and 115° C. [230° and 239° F.] for 
several minutes. They remain without damage at 100° [212° F.] 
for half an hour, and at 80° [176° F.] for two hours and a half. 
We may even, as I have done several times, pass them very rap- 
idly from —4o0° to +100° [—4o° to 212° F.] without any resulting 
injury. Extraordinary as it may seem, these animals, which 
bear high temperatures in this manner, are killed by exposure for 
less than an hour to the direct rays of the sun. 

* Their resistance to rise of temperature, even when they are in 
their natural environment, surpasses all that we are familiar 
with. While we see that all animal protoplasms coagulate at 
about 42°-43° [108°-109° F.] and that all signs of life disappear 
itrevocably at this temperature, these creatures support with im- 
punity a rise of 47° to 50° [117° to 122° F.] according to the me- 
dium in which they are accustomed to live. 

“Suffocation is almost equally impossible for them. They will 
remain five days in water that has been deprived of its oxygen 
by prolonged boiling and isolated from contact with the atmo- 
Sphere by a layer of oil. If they are dried they can pass several 
Months in a vacuum without danger, tho they return to life some- 
what more slowly than those dried at the same time in the open air. 
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“It may easily be understood that such extraordinary creatures 
have for a long time been the astonishment of the learned, and 
have given rise to numerous discussions. 

“At present the restoration to life [French revzvescence] of the 
rotifers is accepted as an undoubted fact, but it must be said that 
this term is an improper one, life not being suspended during 
their existence in the dried state, but simply modified. They are 
in a state of anhydrodioszs [life without water]. Such a state is 
frequently observed among animals that belong to the most dif- 
ferent groups. The eggs of certain crustaceans [Afus, Bran- 
chipus, Daphnia), of the turbellarians, of the entomostracans, of 
the insects, certain terrestrial moilusks, and finally one vertebrate 
—the protopterus, and perhaps the frog, can by a progressive 
drying process be brought to astate of complete anhydrobiosis 
and kept for very long periods in this condition without losing the 
power of moving their limbs when they have been moistened 
again. All seeds have alsothis remarkable property. We know, 
in fact, that Girardin caused beans to sprout after one hundred 
years, and that Mr. R. Brown did the same for seeds of Ne/um- 
brium speciosum in the collection of Sir Hans Sloane, of which 
they had formed a part for more than a century and a half. 

“We may conclude, then, that anhydrobiosis and the revivis- 
cence that is its complement are not accidental phenomena, but, 
on the contrary a true reactional mode of protoplasm for certain 
changes of environment. 

“With the rotifers and tardigrades, which we have studied spe- 
cially, this faculty is greatly extended, and permits them to un- 
dergo the most rapid and considerable alterations, but aside from 
this interesting peculiarity they differ in no respect from other 
animals susceptible of anhydrobiosis."—7rans/ated for Tue 
LITERARY DiIGEsr. 


THE HEALTHFULNESS OF SEWAGE-FARM 
PRODUCTS. 


HE question of the healthfulness of crops grown on sewage- 
disposal farms has already been noticed in these columns. 

The Hospital, May g, thinks that its solution is to be obtained by 
the aid of common sense, and that various conditions and circum- 


stances will determine the form of the answer. It says: 


“This is a question which can not be settled with a precision 
approaching to the mathematical, either in physiological labora- 
tories or by means of statistics gathered from the experience of 
the community at large. But there is an old scientific method, 
now a good deal despised, whereby men of intelligence can arrive 
at trustworthy conclusions; and that is the method of careful 
observation, personal experiment, and an appeal to the court of 
common sense. By the use of this method many facts like the 
following have been accumulated by generations of experimental- 
ists, and they settle the controversy in a practical sense. For 
example, if a cow is fed on turnips, within twenty-four hours her 
milk will taste of turnips, and if butter be churned from the 
cream, the butter will taste too. The intensity of the turnip 
flavor is the measure of the quantity of turnips taken. In like 
manner, if pigs be fed on horseflesh, as they often are, their 
bacon will taste of the horseflesh ; if they be fed on fish, the bacon 
has a fishy taste. The same is true of hens and their eggs. 
Feed hens on decaying animal matter, which they will eat greed- 
ily, and both their eggs and flesh will be most unpleasant and 
unwholesome eating. In the case of ducks the facts are much 
more striking. Ducks are very unclean feeders. Give them 
abundance of garbage, and they will refuse corn and similar food. 
Their flesh is then most pungent to the taste, and in many people 
is so potently poisoning as to produce diarrhoea. Animals fed on 
sewage farms under certain conditions are liable to have their 
flesh and secretions changed in character by the sewage-produced 
herbs and grasses upon which they feed. If thé sewage on a 
given farm be so managed that no more of it be put into the soil 
than any given crop can adequately deal with, then the crop will 
be sweet and natural, and the cattle or other animals fed on it 


will be sweet and natural too. But if the soil be gorged to reple- 
tion with sewage, then the crops will be surcharged with sewage 
elements, and unfit for food, and the meat and milk of animals 
fed on such crops will be like the crops, and very unpleasant to 
the taste as well as dangerous to health. It is in the last resort 
all a question of the intelligence and conscience of the managers 
of sewage farms.” 
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WHERE DOES INSTINCT BEGIN? 


RITERS on the subject of instinct labor under the disad- 
vantage that the word has been taken to mean any one 
of a dozen different things, so that some have denied its exist- 
ence, while others assert that it is present everywhere, from the 
lowest organisms to the highest. Yet in popular language all 
those actions that are performed without reasoning are called 
“instinctive,” and in this sense it is undoubtedly proper to say 
that instinct plays a very large part in the lives of the highest 
beings and makes up almost the whole of the life of the lower. 
As may be seen from the following interesting review of the sub- 
ject, which we quote from the editorial page of 7he American 
Medical Review, New York, June, it is even attributed by some 
authorities to the cells that make up our bodies. The article 
mentioned, which is entitled “Instinct and Heredity,” runs as 
follows: 


“It would seem that modern naturalists and physicians at- 
tribute a less important réle to heredity and instinct than did the 
writers of a few years ago. 

“The more recent investigations of the former have shown, for 
example, that the mysteries formerly attributed to the migratory 
instinct among birds existed largely in the imagination of un- 
skilled observers, and that the phenomenon of migration is in 
reality an acquired one, the younger being taught and led by the 
older. Likewise scientific investigators of the medical profession 
have shown that what was formerly designated as the ‘criminal 
instinct’ is in reality largely a result of early training and envi- 
ronment. 

“Yet no one better than the physician and the biologist knows 
that instinct and heredity actually play a most important part in 
the great realms of animal and human life. 

“Man, however highest in the scale of living organisms in in- 
telligence, is least favored in knowledge which may certainly be 
designated as instinctive. The act of suckling constitutes one of 
the few true instincts inherent in the human species; while in the 
lower animals the examples of this provision are among the most 
marvelous of all the phenomena of which we have knowledge. 
A chick raised in an incubator eats and drinks, and even strikes 
at a fly with almost the same amount of accuracy which it is 
within the power of the adult bird to acquire. 

“In forms of life still more lowly than birds, more wonderful 
instances occur, while in the lowliest organisms instinct and rea- 
son are merged into a single and indistinguishable characteristic. 

“According to the belief of Mr. Romanes, protoplasmic move- 
ments and the property of excitability are the only phenomena 
present in lower-class organisms. Memory begins first with the 
echinoderms; the primary instincts with the larve of insects and 
the annelids; the secondary instincts with insects and spiders; 
reason finally commences with the higher crustaceans. 

“Most writers, however, who have devoted themselves to the 
special investigation of unicellular organisms have attributed to 
these beings most of the psychological properties which M. Ro- 
manes reserves for the higher classes of animals. 

“Mébius believes that psychological life begins with living 
protoplasm. . . . Writing of the Fo//iculina ampulla, a ciliated 
infusoria, possessed of many interesting traits, he gives it as his 
opinion that ‘every time an animal repeats the same action under 
influence of the same excitation, there is proof that the animal 
is possessed of memory.’ If we accept this belief that memory 
begins thus low down in the scale of organic beings, we must 
attribute to even the most specialized of the individual cells of the 


. human body something very closely allied to this faculty. 


“There remains, however, the characteristic closely allied to 
that of instinct, which is as well developed and as fully operative 
in man as in the case of the lowest organized being. 

“This quality we might designate as the ce//u/ar instinct; the 
quality by virtue of which each cell or group of cells performs the 
function for which it is fitted. 

“Beginning at, or even before, the time of birth, certain cells 
take upon themselves the performance of certain functions. The 
specialized liver-cells, the kidney-cells, and those of each organ 
begin and continue their functional activity while life lasts, 
guided entirely by something contained within, and essentially a 
part of themselves. 
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“The ‘cellular instinct,’ as we designate the inherent tendency 
of cells to functionate, is closely bound up with the phenomenon 
of life itself; it is a term which might also be applied to heredity, 
since it is generally assumed that it is actually within the cellular 
structures of the body that hereditary tendencies reside. 

“Cellular histology and pathology may in time unravel some 
of these problems, but it is safe to say that others are inseparably 
connected with the unfathomable mystery of life.” 





THE COMING TELESCOPE. 


NDER this heading, Prof. L. P. Venen contributes to 7he 

Observer, June, a few facts that bear directly on the pos- 

sible advances of astronomy in the near future, at least so far 

as they depend on the power of our great telescopes. Says Pro- 
fessor Venen : 


“Grand and marvelous as have been the achievements of the 
telescope since the first inception of its use in astronomy, its 
powers as the instrument is at present constructed are prescribed 
by the rigid laws of physics. Theoretically, telescopic magnify- 
ing power is infinite, and this fact is the pleasant side of the 
question before us. 

“It were a fact much to be regretted that many enthusiastic 
admirers of telescopic achievement should be so little informed 
regarding the theoretical and practical possibilities of this noble 
instrument; and we are often placed under irksome restraint by 
their childlike inquiries. Thus, when the question is asked, 
‘How far can we see with this telescope?’ it is quite impossible 
to give a correct answer that will be clearly understood by the 
querist. Sir William Herschel used to boast that his great reflec- 
tor would show stars in the Galaxy so distant that it required 
three hundred and fifty thousand years for their light to reach his 
eye. Now our modern telescopes will penetrate ten times as far 
into space as did Herschel’s instrument; thus revealing to our 
gaze brilliant star points whose light has been three million five 
hundred thousand years in traversing the awful gulf intervening 
between those remote fastnesses and the earth! . . 

“As I was about to remark at the outset, opticians as well as 
practical astronomers are beginning to press the inquiry as to 
what shall be the telescope of the immediate future. Achromatic 
refractors have about reached their maximum proportions so far 
as utility and convenience of movement are concerned. It is 
doubtless in the power of our opticians to grind and polish an 
object-glass five or even six feet in diameter, but right here is 
encountered a serious if not a desperate and alarming difficulty. 
The great lens may be made perfectly achromatic, it may be fault- 
less in definition, and rendered secure against the evils of gravity 
deflection at high altitudes; but the rapidly increasing thickness 
of the glass just as rapidly increases the percentage of light ab- 
sorption. 

“Pure blood is not a whit more vital to our physical existence 
than is an abundance of white light to the performance of a tele- 
scope. Makers of reflecting telescopes are even now announcing 
that for all apertures over twelve inches the speculum outstrips 
the best lens solely on account of the loss of light due to absorp- 
tion in the glass. Thus it appears that giant reflectors, as light- 
gatherers, are superior to lenses of the same aperture. In our 
largest refractors now in use, where the thickness of the combined 
flint and crown glasses amounts to from six to eight inches over 
a large portion of the aperture, the sheer absorption of light is a 
menace well calculated to excite the grave suspicions of amateurs 
and experts. Hence we conclude that the coming telescope will 
be a wide modification of those now in use.” 


Professor Venen here reminds us that the recent work in as- 
tronomical photography is rendering us more and more indepen- 
dent of observation with the eye, and enabling us to do with com- 
paratively small glasses the work that would once have required 
a great refractor or reflector. He concludes as follows: 


“In planetary observation it should be borne in mind that we 
can not change either way the absolute a/sedo [surface bright- 
ness] of a non-luminous body, and hence the importance of hus- 
banding every available particle of light; and this desideratum 
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must be of the prime factors in the general make-up of the com- 
ing telescope. 

“Are we permitted to hope that it is in the province of science 
to devise a telescope that shall magnify a hundred thousand or 
a million times, and may such powers be successfully applied to 
the moon and the planet Mars? Who knows?” 





Why is the Negro Black ?—This question is propounded 
by The Hospital, which then proceeds to answer it as follows, 
basing its statements on an article in an unnamed American con- 
temporary: “It has occurred to writer in an American medical 
newspaper to discuss the question of the blackness of the negro’s 
skin. It will be a revelation to many to learn that the baby negro 
is not born black. Even so long ago as 1765 Le Cat noticed that 
the newly born negro is of areddish color. That observation has 
since been frequently confirmed ; and it is now pretty widely known 
that, tho the baby negro begins to follow in the footsteps of his 
parents as regards color within a few days after birth, yet at the 
moment of birth he shows a disposition to aspire toward the civ- 
ilized races, being white, or, at worst, red in hue. It is generally 
assumed that the primest of all the causes of a negro’s blackness 
is the hot sun beneath whose more or less vertical rays he is 
doomed to live. There is, however, a physiological condition of 
the skin which differentiates that organ from the integument of 
an European. ‘The negro,’ says our American scientist, ‘ pos- 
sesses a more developed vascular sudoriparous system than we 
do.’ In other words, he has more and larger sweat glands, and 
they are more liberally supplied with blood. By means of these 
he perspires much moreabundantly. ‘This condition is possibly a 
contributory factor in his blackness. It is an important element 
in the investigation to remember, however, that the blackest of 
all black people are almost invariably found under certain very 
definite climatic conditions. That is to say, they are found where 
great heat, strong light, and much atmospheric moisture are in 
combination. For example, ‘the blackest negroes in Africa are 
those who live in Guinea where the greatest amount of rain 
annually falls.” On the other hand, ‘the people who live in the 
dry section of the Nubian Desert have red skins.’ Heat, light, 
and humidity are all causes of pigmentation, and if to these we 
add the fact of the highly ‘developed vascular sudoriparous sys- 
tem’ of the negro, we have traveled as far as our American in- 
vestigator is able to help us. The question is one of genuine 
scientific interest; and, perhaps, when the Matabele, and the 
Dervishes, and the Sudanese have all settled down quietly in the 
ways of civilization and order, science may turn her attention in 
this direction, and tell us much that is both new and interesting 
about those races who differ so markedly from ourselves in color, 
character, and many other particulars.” 





Laughter as a Symptom of Disease.—From Austria 
comes a curious account of a man suffering from a nervous dis- 
ease that manifested itself in paroxysms of laughter. The 
patient, whose case was described before the Psychiatric and 
Neurological Society of Vienna, was thirty years of age and had 
been subject for three years to fits of laughter, which occurred 
at first every two or three months, gradually increasing in fre- 
quency to sixteen aday. We quote a notice of the case from 7he 
Medical News: “The attacks occurred especially between nine 
in the evening and half-past six in the morning, and in greatest 
frequency between five and half-past six. Some occurred also 
during the day, however the patient happened tobe occupied. In 
the intervals between the attacks, and immediately before and 
afterward, the man was perfectly well. The attacks set in witha 
sense of formication [tickling sensation] arising from the toes of 
the left foot, and the patient would fall to the ground unless he 
could reach some place to liedown. When this feeling reached 
the level of the left nipple the patient lost consciousness briefly, 
for two seconds, he estimated. ‘Then followed tonicspasms, . . 
less pronounced on the right than in the left. Often the patient 
lay upon his face. The mouth and eyes were closed spasmod- 
ically, the eyeballs turned upward; the pupils were dilated and 
unresponsive to light. At the height of the attack the patient at 
first smiled, and then laughed aloud without other sign of merri- 
ment. The entire attack occupied about two minutes. On two 
occasions there was protracted loss of consciousness. The patient 
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had suffered numerous injuries from falls, and his tongue pre- 
sented several scars. . . . At the age of fifteen years the patient 
had suffered injury of several fingers, of the right thigh, and of 
the right side of the face. He had for a year or more, several 
years before his attacks began, indulged in alcohol to excess, and 
had been much depressed by the death of his father.” 





Instinct Not Always Faultless.—“ Many persons still 
believe,” says Cosmos (Paris, March 14), “that the instinct of ani- 
mals preserves them from certain accidents, and that they never 
eat anything that is injurious to them. Well-instructed persons 
have long known that in this regard animals are no better off 
than men. A chicken does not hesitate to drink paint; a cow 
partakes of water in which bags containing nitrate of soda have 
been washed; ducks strangle and choke in swallowing snails. 
M. Giraud, a veterinary at Barnewitz, now notes a fact that merits 
the attention of poultry farmers; he has observed numerous cases 
of poisoning in ducks following their feeding on caterpillars, 
especially those of the cabbage moth ; these caterpillars have been 
given tothe fowls in mass or are found on the cabbage leaves fur- 
nished them for food. After from six to twenty hours, according 
to the number of caterpillars eaten, poisoning manifests itself by 
loss of appetite, great weakness, tottering steps, accompanied 
sometimes by symptomatic movements, finally by difficulty of 
breathing and often death, after an agony of variable duration, 
during which the beak and claws grow pale. The lesions dis- 
closed by an autopsy consist chiefly in an inflammation of the 
digestive passages. The disease is not always fatal.”—77rams- 
lated for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 





Popular Indifference Toward Meteorology.— 
Speaking of the discontinuance of 7he American Meteorological 
Journal because of lack of funds, the Revue Scientifigue makes 
the following comments: ‘This is much to be regretted. Meteor- 
ology is a difficult science, in which much remains to be done and 
in which much that is of use may be accomplished, but the portion 
of the public that is interested in it is very limited. It would be 
much easier to find ahundred ignorant persons to buy an almanac 
in which other ignorant persons attempt to predict the weather a 
year in advance than to obtain a single subscriber for a review 
edited by professional meteorologists, who never cease to declare 
that to foretell the weather even eight days in advance is almost 
an impossibility at the present day and in the great majority of 
cases. This is quite characteristic of ‘the masses.’”"—7rams- 
lated for Tue Literary DicEst. 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“A MAGNET whose poles adopt themselves to the irregular surface of a 
piece of iron to be lifted has been recently invented,” says Popular Science 
News. ‘It consists of a bar of iron, around which are a number of iron 
rings or collars fitting it closely, between which are placed.the coils 
encircling the iron bar, the current being such as to make alternate poles 
of the successive rings. The bar is lifted horizontally, and in the lower 

art of each of the rings there is a short, thick, iron cylinder which has a 
imited vertical movement ; these iron cylinders will project more or less 
beyond the lower edge of the rings, so as to adapt themselves to an 
irregular surface of a piece to be lifted.” 


OYSTERS should not be eaten by dyspeptics, if we are to believe a state- 
ment in Modern Medicine with regard to the number of microbes in oyster 
juice. Savs that paper, describing recent experiments: “It was found 
that 1 cubic centimeter of oyster juice produced, in an agar culture, 1,500,- 
coo colonies. This observation entirely justifies the position of the late 
Dujardin-Beaumetz, one of the most eminent of French physicians, that 
oysters should never be eaten by persons with feeble digestive powers or 
those suffering from dilatation of the stomach. There is no article of food 
which decomposes more readily in the stomach than does the oyster, and 
none more likely to communicate infection through the setting up of de- 
composition and fermentation in other foods. The oyster is always a 
carrier of microbes, and recent observations show that it often communi- 
cates typhoid fever and other pathological germs.” 


DESCRIBING the association known as ** The Cornell Brain Association,” 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal says: ‘ This singular association 
apparently has for its object the Zost-mortem study of the effects on the 
human brain of education and good morals. At least we learn from the daily 
press that Dr. Wilder, of this association, has made,another appeal to edu- 
cated and moral persons to bequeath their brains tothe institution for scien- 
tific study. In response to this letter the society has alreadyreceivec eight 
brains, and has the promise of twenty-five others, which are as yet being 
used by their owners. These latter include the brains of Thomas K. 
Beecher, of Elmira, and Mrs. McGee, daughter of the astronomer, Simon 
Newcomb. Apparently no brains of immoral or uneducated persons can 
be used by the association, tho it would seem that a few of the latter 
classes might prove of advantage for purposes of comparative study. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


A STUDY OF THE MYSTERY OF INCAR- 
NATION. 


N this study the writer, Mr. W. W. Peyton (Contemporary 
Review, June), goes back to primitive man and analyzes 
those intuitions which resulted in the deification of natural objects 
as expressive of the early mind’s apprehension of God. Mr. 
Peyton forecasts his line of argument by saying: ‘“‘The creation 
is the incarnation of thoughts. The flood, the orchid, the sunset 
color, the butterfly, are the clothing of some emotions. And we 
who summarize all idea and emotion on the summits of creation 
are the more perfect incarnation. The thinking of the Infinite 
Mind which underlies nature underlies us.” He lays it down that 
the religions of the world are based on Incarnation, either in 
nature or in man; and he remarks that while the Christian church 
has never lacked the missionary sympathy, it does lack an intel- 
lectual sympathy with the imperfect conceptions and the rude 
worship of the lower races. From speaking of the Greek gods 
and goddesses as typical of the earliest intelligent natural incar- 
nation, Mr. Peyton goes on to say: 


“The relations of the incarnations in nature to the Incarnation 
in Christ is the relation of an ascending series. ‘The parts have 
found their whole. The ideas distributed in the cloud and the 
leaf, the emotions distributed in the daisy and the doe, are gath- 
ered up into a Personality, from whom they have originally 
come. There is a gloom and grief in the principle of natural 
selection; there is a tenderness and a beauty in the hues and lines 
of a bird's feather, tho adaptive coloration has been acquired in 
a great struggle; there is majesty in the magnitude of a moun- 
tain; there are secrets in the woodland haunts of the squirrel and 
the woodpecker. And all these are ideas and emotions of the 
Infinite Mind in shrines of incarnation scattered over the earth. 

“When the Greek became responsive to Christ, he called Him 
the Logos or Word, of whom the incarnations in nature are the 
logoi or words, which are ever speaking and suggesting to us the 
Logos to come in the flesh. The Christ lay hidden in the incar- 
nations, in the mistletoe and yule log of our Teutonic ancestors, 
and the Oread and Dryad of the Greek. The Greek anthem of 
Christmas Day has yet to be understood and chanted in our 
churches: ‘In the beginning was the Eternal Mind, and He was 
God. All things were born of Him; in Him was the primal life. 
The Eternal Mind became flesh, and dwelt among us, and we 
beheld His glory.’” 


Concerning the incarnation in man, Mr. Peyton says: 


“The Roman religion is an accessible specimen of this group. 
Roman deities were mainly human virtues and interests idealized 
transferred to their high source in the Infinite Heart. Faithful- 
ness was Fides; field labor was Ops; the opening of a shop was 
Janus; war is Bellona; home and hearth are Lares and Penates. 
Unlike the abstracted Greek, the Roman was a practical, capable 
man, governing many and various nations by a sympathy with 
human nature acquired by this perception of human worth. In 
his Emperor he tries to see collected all virtues, and he is Cesar 
Divus. The Roman Pantheon was mainly a picture-gallery of 
the essence of human qualities, excellences, affairs, found in the 
Infinite God.” 


We now quote from the heart of the article. 


“The incarnation in Christ stands in the same relation to the 
second type of youthful religions as to the first. It is the passage 
of the parts into the whole. The immanence discerned is a strand 
of feeling perceived in one man, a power of faculty in another, a 
beauty of virtue in a third. No man has a rounded complete- 
ness; even his one excellence appears with serious imperfections, 
tho it stands out. In Christ the fragments are collected into one 
Person; this one human personality has all the excellences in 
harmonious proportion. A divine personality has been grafted 
into a human personality. We do not know what personality is, 
but it is the highest and the abyss in us, and we affirm it of God. 
We do not see in Christ a great idea or a great emotion of God 
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incarnated. We see the personality of God incarnated. The 
mingling of the divine personality with the human has given us 
a universal man, not of one nation, but of all nations, the Origi- 
nal of manhood. 

“This remarkable fact remains about the Christian incarnation, 
that it was received by the two races for whom the older religions 
had done their best, and which then stood exhausted, waiting for 
afuture. The Greek, the developed type of the first class, and 
the Roman, the developed type of the second class, were both 
sick and despairing when the message of the Christian incarna- 
tion came to them and changed the classical into the Christian 
world. The same movement is going on before our eyes when 
primitive races receive the last incarnation. The Fiji Islands 
and Samoa are Christianized; and, not to go farther, Mr. H. M. 
Stanley has recently said. ‘When I was at Lake Victoria, eighteen 
years ago, there was not a missionary there ; now there are 40,000 
Christians and zoo churches, The natives are enthusiastic con- 
verts, and would spend their last penny to acquire a Bible.’ And 
there is no violence or suddenness in these human movements. 
It is the law of evolution at work, the natural passage of the 
lower incarnations into the higher, a movement native to the 
mind, along the line of the basal intuitions. . .. 

“The worship of Jesus is the amazing phenomenon of the 
modern world, and nothing can rob us of its impressiveness ex- 
cept our familiarity with it. All that is distinctive of this period 
of time is in this, that the human mind has gone directly into the 
invisible world, and found Christ there, and brought to Him the 
burden of its sin and gloom and the beauty of its hope and as- 
piring. The capacity for this communication and the fact of it 
are the ground and reason for Christianity. The presence of the 
unseen Christ in the human consciousness is the secret of Christ. 
He said, before He took His place in the unseen country : ‘I will 
not leave you alone; I will come to you; he that hath my com- 
mandments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me, and he 
that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him 
and manifest myself to him; ye have heard how I said unto you, 
I go away and come again unto you. A little while and ye shal! 
not see me, and again a little while and ye shall see me, because 
I gotothe Father. Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world.’ The Christian sacrament does not recall the mem- 
ory of the dead Jesus, but calls for an access to the living Jesus 
to revive the mysticism of His presence.” 





GLADSTONE AND THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 


REMARKABLE contribution to the discussion of Christian 
unity has been made by Mr. Gladstone, anent the inquiry 
recently instituted by the Pope concerning the validity of Anglican 
Orders. Pending the result of that inquiry Mr. Gladstone has 
addressed a letter to Cardinal Rampolla in which he very plainly 
and frankly expresses the hope that the validity will be admitted 
by the Pope and that such action will establish more kindly rela- 
tions between the Roman and the Anglican Churches if it does 
not lead totheir union. Throughout his letter he speaks with the 
utmost kindness and respect of the present occupant of the Pon- 
tifical chair, referring to him as the “first bishop of Christendom,” 
and praising him highly for his courageous and pacificatory spirit 
as shown particularly in the institution of the present inquiry. 
In the opening portions of his letter Mr. Gladstone speaks hope- 
fully of the progress made during the last fifty years in the great 
work of “the restoration of Christian doctrine.” As to this ad- 
vancement, he says: 


“It has not been wholly confined within his [the writer’s] own 
country to the Anglican Communion ; but it is best that he should 
speak of that which has been most under his eye. Within these 
limits it has not been confined to doctrine, but has extended to 
Christian life and all its workings. The aggregate result has 
been that it has brought the Church of England from a state ex- 
ternally of halcyon calm, but inwardly of deep stagnation, to one 
in which, while buffeted more or less by external storms, sub- 
jected to some peculiar and searching forms of trial, and even 
now by no means exempt from internal dissensions, she sees her 
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clergy transformed (for this is the word which may advisedly be 
used), her vital energies enlarged and still growing in every 
direction, and a store of bright hopes accumulated that she may 
be able to contribute her share, and even possibly no mean share, 
toward the consummation of the work of the Gospel in the 
world. ... 

“It is not to be denied that a very large part of these improve- 
ments has lain in a direction which has diminished the breadth of 
separation between ourselves and the authorized teaching of the 
unreformed church both in East and West, so that, while on the 
one hand they were improvements in religious doctrine and life, 
on the other hand they were testimonials recorded against our- 
selves and in favor of bodies outside our own precinct—that is to 
say, they were valuable contributions to the cause of Christian 
reunion.” 


Proceeding from this Mr. Gladstone reviews briefly some of the 
improvements in religious life and doctrine which have taken 
place in recent years and speaks of former controversies over the 


subject of the validity of Anglican ordinations. He then says: 


“Let us remember that we are now far advanced in the fourth 
century since the Convocation of Canterbury, under Warham in 
1531, passed its canon or resolution on the royal governorship of 
the church. 

“How much has happened during those centuries to inflame the 
strife, how little to abate or quench it! What courage must it 
require in a pope, what an elevation above all the levels of 
stormy partizanship, what genuineness of love for the whole 
Christian flock, whether separated or annexed, to enable him to 
approach the huge mass of hostile and still burning recollections 
in the spirit and for the purposes of peace! 

“And yet that is what Pope Leo XIII. has done, first in enter- 
taining the question of this inquiry, and, secondly, in determin- 
ing and providing, by the infusion both of capacity and of impar- 
tiality into the investigating tribunal, that no instrument should 
be overlooked, no guaranty omitted, for the probable attainment 
of the truth. Hewho bears in mind the cup of cold water admin- 
istered to ‘one of these little ones’ will surely record this effort, 
stamped in its very inception as alike arduous and blessed.” 


In the concluding portion of his letter, Mr. Gladstone writes as 
follows: 


“It is not for me to say what will be the upshot of the proceed- 
ings now in progress at Rome. But be their issue what it may, 
there is, in my view, no room for doubt as to the attitude which 
has been taken by the actual head of the Roman Catholic Church 
in regard to them. It seems to me an attitude in the largest 
sense paternal; and, while it will probably stand among the 
latest recollections of my lifetime, it will ever be cherished with 
cordial sentiments of reverence, of gratitude, and of high appre- 
ciation.” 

As might be expected, these utterances of Mr. Gladstone have 
provoked a storm in religious circles in England, particularly 
among the Non-conformists. Dr. Guinness Rogers denounces the 
letter as a betrayal of the liberty of the country, a miserable 
trifling with Rome, and an effort to entangle England in the old 
yoke of bondage. Dr. Berrymourns Mr. Gladstone’s decadence, 
and Rev. Hugh Price Hughes deplores “the spectacle of an ex- 
Prime Minister pleading with the Pope to recognize the English 
The leading Liberal papers note that this remarkable 
letter follows immediately on the heels of the repudiation of 
Irish Home Rule by the Non-conformists, and that Mr. Gladstone 
supports the principle of the Government’s Education bill. Zhe 
Speaker (London, Liberal) has a lengthy editorial on the subject, 
in which it speaks at the outset in almost extravagant terms of 
the style and spirit in which the letter is written, of its marvelous 
charm and lofty tone, and of the degree in which Mr. Gladstone 
has infused himself into it. But the most striking thing about 
the letter at first glance, it says, is the remarkable change which 
it betokens in Mr. Gladstone’s attitude toward the Roman Church 
over that attitude twenty-two years ago. It says on this point: 


church.” 


“At that time his horror of what was called ‘ Vaticanism,’ and 
his criticism of the ‘Vatican Decrees’ in their bearing on ‘Civil 
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obedience,’ convulsed England and shocked English Catholicism. 
Manning, ever fastidious in what concerned his interests, turned 
his back on what he used to think was the friendship of years. 
Newman broke silence in order that he might under a criticism of 
Gladstone address a warning to Rome.” 


The Speaker proceeds to give its reasons in explanation of Mr. 
Gladstone’s position and feeling at that time and the reasons why 
he may take a different view now. He sees the papacy now 
“under a sweeter light than the rather lurid fires of the old 
Vatican days,” and so the idea has come to possess him that a 
recognition of Anglican Orders by the Roman Church, or at least 
such a deliverance as did not involve formal condemnation of 
them, would be a great step toward the unity of Christendom. 
The Speaker next shows some of the great difficulties in the way 
of such a union of the two churches as Mr. Gladstone contem- 
plates, and argues that the latter has overlooked the insuperable 
obstacle involved in the fact that the Anglican Church is a state 
church and so related in a way to the whole body of the English 
people, including the vast membership of the free churches. In 
this line of thought 7he Speaker concludes its editorial : 


“The free churches of England are most of them strongly vol- 
untary, believing in the supremacy of Christ in His own church; 
but their people are also strong and capable citizens, who will 
not allow the nation to be humbled to gratify the whim or the 
vanity of her official clergy. We would, therefore, qualify Mr. 
Gladstone’s statement when he says: ‘While they decline to own 
the authority either of the Roman or of the national church, yet 
still allow to what they know as the established religion no incon- 
siderable hold upon their sympathies.’ The Episcopal Church, 
as a church independent of the state, has certainly a very consid- 
erable hold not only on the sympathies but on the affection and 
admiration of many within these communities; but the Estab- 
lished Church as established has no such hold. They feel it a 
heavy burden added to what they carry for themselves. But so 
long as it is what it is they will take good care to see that the 
nation is not committed by the church to a policy which would 
contradict her whole history as well as the genius of her people.” 


In the editorial opinion of the New York 7rzbune, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s letter does not deserve the condemnation which is being 
visited upon it by the Non-conformists. It does not believe, how- 
ever, that any good would come of a recognition by the Pope of 
the validity of Anglican Orders. On the contrary, it thinks that 
matters would be worse than before. It says: 


“Tt would rouse to fever heat the latent Protestantism of the 
Anglican Church. Not only would any sort of union with Rome 
be repudiated, but the so-called Anglo-Catholics in the church 
would be driven out, bag and baggage. So that instead of bring- 
ing about church unity on Catholic lines, the Pope’s recognition 
of Anglican orders would, in all likelihood, make the English 
church more narrowly Protestant than it has ever been before. 
Even if that were not so, if the elimination of this issue shouid 
ultimately lead to intercommunion between the Anglican and the 
Roman churches, it is a serious question whether more evil than 
good would not result. Fora union of any sort with the church 
of Rome would build up an impassable wall of separation be- 
tween the Anglican Communion and the rest of the Protestant 
world. While it holds an attitude to-day that seems to unchurch 
other Protestant bodies, it is really bound to them by the closest 
ties of a common life and common ideals; and tho the other 
churches resent what they deem the supercilious attitude of the 
Anglican church toward them, they feel themselves kin to it in 
sympathy and purpose, and rejoice to believe that it is a leader 
in upholding the principles of the Reformation. All this would 
be ended by a union of the Anglican and Roman churches; and 
the Anglican church would henceforth cease to have any part or 
lot in the civilization which has made the world what it is to-day 
under the inspiration of Protestantism.” 





THE Congregational Church Building Society aided in the erection of 110 
churches and 57 parsonages last year, having receipts of $141,556 with 
which to prosecute its work. There are 222 more Congregational churches 
than one vear ago. Inits 43 years of existence this society has aided in 
the building of 2,659 churches and 523 parsonages. 
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NON-ATTENDANCE UPON THE SYNA- 
GOGS. 


k. EMIL G. HIRSCH, editor of Zhe Reform Advocate, 

the Chicago organ of liberal Judaism, in writing on “The 

Signs of the Times,” makes the same complaint touching non- 

attendance upon the synagogs that has become so familiar in the 

Protestant papers touching non-attendance upon the churches. 
In doing so he contrasts the past with the present: 


“Time was when every Jewof age deemed it his duty to belong 
to a congregation and to support the communal institutions of the 
city in which he resided. Often before marriage, and certainly 
immediately after he founded their own family, the young men 
would seek affiliation with the existing congregations and would 
of their own free will see to it that their name was placed upon 
the list of contributors to the various charities and other agencies 
of an educational or philanthropic tendency. . . . 

“Things have changed. Those that now join congregations 
are not the rule but the exceptions. The sonsare loth to take the 
places in the ranks left vacant by their fathers’ death. Whatever 
else they may have been left by their progenitors, money, posi- 
tion, business, they will gladly accept, but they can not become 
reconciled to the injury done them by their parents by having 
made them Jews, and they will not continue the work in behalf of 
Judaism to which their father or mother was so loyally devoted. 
. . . But the fathers were men of courage and principles; what 
are their sons and daughters?” 


The Rabbi gives strong expression to his sense of deep humili- 
ation in view of the questionable, sensational expedients resorted 
to in order “to draw: ” 


“Even in those cases where this anti-Semitism displayed by 
Jews toward Judaism is not so strongly marked, the same disin- 
clination to affiliate with our synagogs is clearly marked. It re- 
quires all sorts of inducements to overcome this disinclination : 
a fashionable preacher, a good and operatic choir, a score or so 
of congregational side-shows of which as congregational adver- 
tising schemes the fathers knew nothing and would have been 
heartily ashamed. Some of these congregational appendages are 
indeed in their aim worthy of commendation. But nevertheless 
they have to-day to do service as attractions; the real praise- 
worthy object is lost sight of in the desire to have them promi- 
nently before the public that the congregational solicitor might 
refer to them in hisdrumming expedition for newmembers. The 
rabbi himself is expected to be the drummer far excellence. His 
sermons have to be so worded as to give pretext to no one in the 
endeavor to escape his social obligations. Rabbis are discharged 
when as commercial agents they have not been asuccess. Will 
a business house retain a salesman who does not earn in increased 
sales his commission? Certainly not; why then should a congre- 
gation ?” 


In seeking for “the cause of this sad degeneracy, which no one 
may deny,” the rabbi shows that it is not because the Reformed 
Jews have broken with the old orthodoxy; indeed, the latter are 
in worse plight than the former. His diagnosis of the case is as 
follows : 


“This disinclination of the rising generation to join congrega- 
tions is a symptom of the disease with which these fin de szécle 
years are afflicted. Itisaformof selfishness. They will profit by 
the labors of others, these young men and women, but they will 
shirk their social duties. As the club promises for them amuse- 
ment and is even a source of revenue, they will of course join it 
regardless of their repeated insistence that they would not be 
Jews. This inconsistency, were it not too sad, might provoke 
laughter. They would not be Jews, these physicians, lawyers, 
merchants, college graduates, and the like, and yet they help 
maintain an institution which, if anything does so, must provoke 
anti-Semitism, and is a continued excuse for the Jew-hater to 
shield his vulgar desire to exclude the Jew in isolation from the 
free fellowship of the world.” 





BISHOP FOSTER finds that in the world-wide Methodism there are only 
fourteen persons who have been in the ministry as long as he has. He has 
been there nearly fifty-nine years. 
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ZOLA ON THE JEWS. 


OT content with the popular success of their movement 
against the Jews in Russia, Germany, and Austria, the 
anti-Semites have recently been trying to extend it to France and 
the United States. In this country they have little hope of suc- 
cess, but in France they have roused more or less religious and 
social dislike, which has now reached such a stage that M. Emile 
Zola feels moved to protest, in a leadling article in Le Figaro, 
Paris, May 16, against what seems to him a monstrous anachro- 
nism. His words, tho written for Frenchmen, are applicable as 
well in Germany or in the United States. He says: 


“For several years I have been following with increasing sur- 
prise and disgust the campaign that people are trying to make 
against the Jews in France. It seems to me a monstrous thing; 
that is, a thing entirely beyond common sense, truth, and justice, 
a foolish and blind thing that will put us centuries behind our 
age, a thing, finally, that will lead to the worst of abominations, 
a religious persecution covering all countries with blood. 

“And I want to say my say. 

“In the first place, what indictment is made against the Jews? 
What is it they are accused of ? 

“Some people, even some of my friends, say that they can not 
bear them, that they can not even touch their hands without feel- 
ing a thrill of repugnance. This is a physical dislike, the repul- 
sion of race for race, of the white for the yellow, of the red for 
the black. I do not ask whether into this repugnance there 
enters nothing of the ancient wrath of the Christian for the Jew 
who crucified his God—an atavism of the centuries, full of hate 
and vengeance.” 


Zola concludes that racial dislike is the sole good reason that 
has been given for hatred of the Jews, but he maintains that it is 
not asufficient reason for its continuance, much less for its revival 
in the old bitter form; for the tendency of civilization is all 
toward mutual racial tolerance. As to the charge that the Jews 
are a nation of financiers, of bankers, and that they are rapidly 
becoming the arbiters of the world’s financial questions, Zola 
admits that itis true. He goes on to say: 


“Why not be as intelligent and able as they are? During one 
month when I went to the Bourse, trying to understand some- 
thing of what went on there, a Catholic banker said to me, speak- 
ing of the Jews: ‘Ah, sir, they are stronger than we are; they 
always beat us.’ If that were true it would be truly humiliating. 
But why should it be true? . . . The field is open, and if they 
have had centuries in which to love money and learn how to make 
it, there is nothing to do but to follow in their footsteps, to beat 
them with their own weapons. Yes! Stop injuring them use- 
lessly and conquer them by being superior to them. Nothing is 
simpler; and that is the law of life.’ 

“Keep on persecuting them, if you want them to keep on beat- 
ing you... . If there are still Jews, that is your fault. They 
would have disappeared if they had not been forced to defend 
themselves, to form groups, to take refuge in their racial organ- 
ization. And even to-day their most real power comes from you, 
who render it sensible by exaggerating it. A danger may be 
created by shouting out daily that it exists. .. . The day when 
the Jew shall be only a man like the rest of us, he will become 
our brother.” 


Later in the article he attacks French anti-Semitism as a geo- 
graphical absurdity, as follows: 


“Anti-Semitism, in countries where it has real importance is 
never more than the weapon of a political party or the result of a 
grave economic situation. 

“But in France, where it is not true that the Jews, as some 
would have us believe, are the absolute masters of power and of 
money, anti-Semitism remains a thing in air, without any roots 
among the people. This appearance of a movement, which at 


bottom is only humbug, has been created by the passion of a few 
vaporous brains, where a sort of sectarian catholicism resides 
pursuing even to the Rothschilds, by an abuse of literature, the 
descendants of Judas. who betrayed and crucified his God. Anc 
I may add that the need of a field of exhibition, the rage for being 
read and for conquering a lasting notoriety, have certainly not 
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been strangers to this public illumination and féte of butchers, 
whose flames, happily, are for nothing more than display.” 


The concluding paragraphs of M. Zola’s protest run as follows: 


“That there is a grievous accumulation of wealth in the hands 
of some Jews is certainly a fact. But there is the same accumu- 
lation among Catholics and among Protestants. . . . If, one day, 
the law of labor shall be formulated in accordance with truth and 
honor it will recreate all humanity, and no matter whether we be 
Jew or Christian the new rights and the new duties will be the 
same. 

“Ah! this human unity, in which we ought all to strive to be- 
lieve, if we wish to have courage to live and to keep some hope 
in our breasts in the struggle! It is the cry, yet confused, that 
shall little by little swell, become distinct, and mount to all peo- 
ples, hungry for truth, justice, and peace. Let us disarm our 
hate, let us love one another in our cities and beyond our fron- 
tiers, let us strive to fuse all races in one great happy family. 
And tho this may take a thousand years, let us believe in the 
final realization of this love, sufficiently to begin at least to love 
one another as freely as the misery of the age will let us. And 
leave the fool and the knave to return to the barbarism of the 
woods, where they think that justice can be done with knife- 
thrusts. 

“And may Jesus say to His exasperated disciples that He has 
pardoned the Jews and that they are men !”— 7rans/ated for THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 





THE CONFESSIONS OF A CATHOLIC 
SCHOLAR. 


OME years ago the sensational historical work of the late Dr. 
J. Janssen, entitled “History of the German People Since 
the Close of the Middle Ages,” published in a half-dozen volumes, 
kept the Protestant and the Catholic reading public of the Conti- 
nent on the guz vive for half a decade, as the work aimed to 
demonstrate, on the ground of authentic sources and in accord- 
ance with correct historiographical principles and methods, that 
the Reformation was the greatest misfortune that ever befell 
Europe and was really the source and fountain-head of all the ills 
of later generations, politically, socially, and religiously. A 
counterpart to this attempt has been undertaken by the Innsbriick 
Roman Catholic historian, Dr. Louis Pastor, in his “History of 
the Popes Since the Close of the Middle Ages.” With indefatig- 
able industry the author has been at work since 1889 along Jans- 
sen’s lines in method and manner. In the third volume, just 
issued, he comes to consider the crucial period of papacy, the 
period of 1484 to 1513, and to his credit it must be said that he 
has not, as did his predecessor, forced historical truth into the 
Procrustean bed of dogmatical prejudgments. Infact, he acknow- 
ledges the direful condition of the papacy of that period in a man- 
ner even exceeding that of such model Protestant writers as 
Ranke, Gregorovius, Brosch, and others. 

Pastor does not try to save what can not be saved. He ac- 
knowledges that with the sole exception of the short reign of Pius 
III., in 1503, the highest office of the Roman Catholic Church was 
occupied by men that represented the acme of unworthiness of 
the dignity. The leading characters, of Innocent VIII. and Alex- 
ander VI., are depicted much as this is done by Protestant writers. 
Innocent’s wicked life before his ascent to the papal throne is not 
ignored, nor the fact that he had at least two illegitimate chil- 
dren, and that for one of them, Francheshetto Ciob, he prepared 
a grand wedding in the papal palace in Rome, the same son being 
the one who in a single night lost in gambling 14,000 ducats, the 
winner being Cardinal Riario. Such nepotism and favoritism 


was shown that in 1492 the Pope appointed a fourteen-year-old 
boy, Giovanini Medici, who afterward became Leo X., to the office 
of Cardinal. 

In Alexander’s case the author adopts the dictum of Mohler, 
the great Catholic theologian of Munich, who declared that “the 
curse of this Pope was his family.” 


The horrible deeds of his 
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son, the infamous Cesar Borgia, are openly discussed in this 
volume. In the case of Alexander it is not denied that before 
and after his appointment to the clerical office he led a very im- 
moral life. On the occasion of the marriage of his daughter 
Lucretia in the Vatican carousing and dancing was the order of 
the day, or rather of the night. His nepotism is soundly con- 
demned. In agreement with A. de Reumunt’s judgment, Pastor 
regards the reign of Alexander as “a misfortune,” which brought 
great discredit on the whole institution of papacy. 

Nor does this Catholic scholar judge any more charitably of the 
warlike, worldly policy and the nepotism of Julius II. 
criticism is here entirely accorded its rights. 

It is but fair to add that these facts represent only one side of 
picture of the papacy as furnished by Pastor. He sharply sepa- 
rates between the popes as men and the popes as representatives 
of the church, and it is claimed that in all their official acts even 
these immoral popes acted in accordance with strict orthodox 
teachings and for the welfare of the church, and a number of 
facts are pointed out in evidence of this claim. 


Historical 


But on the whole 
the work of Pastor is a significant sign, indicating how powerful 
the spirit of historical criticism is in our day and generation.— 
Translated and condensed for Tue Literary Dicest. 





Advice to Jewish Women.—“The National Council of 
Jewish Women claims the credit of now reawakening an interest 
in and love for our Bible and Judaism. If we are to merit this 
claim fully, 1 make free to say that it is our duty to try and bring 
back the use of the Bible into our homes. As a simple and prac- 
tical way of doing this I suggest that we try to make universal 
the old custom to usher in the Sabbath by the reading of this 
beautiful poem on the ‘ Virtuous Woman,’ together with its at- 
tendant symbols of light and joy, of song and blessing. The 
home in which this will again be done will be idealized and beau- 
tified beyond the highest expectations of the family. Week 
after week this reading by the husband will help to reveal to him 
new charms and graces of character in his wife; it will stimulate 
her to pattern after this ideal and discard all those petty things 
which are unbecoming a good woman; she will be ashamed of 
the golden moments she may have wasted in the past week and 
will no more eat the bread of idleness, but ‘work with her willing 
hands.’ She will regret the hasty or unkind word that passed her 
lips, and the ‘law of kindness will hereafter be always on her 
tongue.’ She will reproach herself for her lack of economy and 
prudence in the past, and therefore will look well to the ways of 
her household, and will make wise provision for her family. 
There are few of us who do not need such a gentle reminder. 
She will recall her lack of sympathy for the poor, and will there- 
after be more generous and helpful to those who appeal to her for 
assistance and guidance. In short, she will strive with all her 
might to merit the same praise for her husband and children that 
was accorded to her Scriptural prototype, viz.: ‘Many daughters 
have done virtuously, but thou excellest them all.’”"—/rs. Henry 
Berkowitz, in The American Israelite. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


IT is interesting to note the change in the cost of a fair copy of the 
Bible during the course of centuries. Dr. Plummer, in his tract ** How to 
Use the Bible,” says: “Inthe thirteenth century, in England, two arches 
of the London Bridge cost 25 pounds. At the same time, a copy of the 
Bible with a few explanatory notes, cost 30 pounds. Then the wages of 
a laborer amounted to but ninepence a week.” 


A VISITING English minister attended a far Western Presbyterian instal- 
lation. ‘*I went,’’ said he, ‘*to see how a man can be settled over a charge 
at a four-hundred-dollar salary, without starving his family.” It is to be 
feared that story is true, adds 7he Mid-Continent. 


BOSTON University has received thirty-nine large octavo volumes, com- 
prising the “ Tripitaka”’ or sacred writings of the Southern Buddhists, asa 
gift from the King of Siam, in honor of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
accession to the throne. The presentation page of each volume bears the 
King’s signature, while above it is printed in two Eastern dialects the 
nature of the contents, and beneath it is the same in French, English, and 
German. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


UNCLE SAM CUBA’S PROPER GUARDIAN? 


HAT Cuba is in a state of prostration, and that something 
must be done to relieve her fortunes, is gradually being 
acknowledged by all Europe. One of the best German papers, 
the Kdlnische Zeitung, Cologne, suggests that Spain should allow 
the United States to supervise such reforms as may be accepted 
as reasonable by the Cubans themselves. The paper does not 
make this suggestion from any particular love for the United 
States, but simply as a matter of expediency, as there seems to be 
no other way out of the difficulty. It says: 


“It may be quite true that Cuba is not yet fit for autonomous 
administration, but it is also certain that the rebels will not lay 
down their arms unless self-government is granted tothem. Per- 
haps it is even now too late for Spain to make concessions which 
would place Cuba in a similar position with Canada. For Spain 
will not be willing to retreat. The General-Secretary for Cuba 
declared only recently that autonomy could not be granted to 
Cuba while the insurrection was carried on with unabated vigor, 
for that would look too much like according the Cubans belliger- 
ent rights, and upon such a basis Spain is not willing to treat 
with them. It is quite possible to understand that Spain takes 
this view, but the situation in Cuba is such that only heroic rem- 
edies will improve it. Three possibilities exist to-day. The first 
is to carry on the war as before, with occasional attacks, but on 
the whole in the defensive. This will cost still more money and 
men, and perhaps the United States or some other power will 
consider the time has come to ititerfere. Another possibility is 
that the insurgents tire out the Spaniards until Spain has spent 
all the funds she can raise. This possibility seems near enough, 
for Cuba is already bankrupt, and Spain has to meet the liabili- 
ties of Cuba, some $400,000,000. It should, however, be remem- 
bered that the independence of Cuba would be followed by com- 
plete anarchy, and civil war to the knife between the white and 
colored sections of the population, especially as thousands of 
people have found the life of a soldier too much to their taste to 
return to hard work and peace. If Cuba were independent, the 
last vestige of protection for life and property would be gone. 
The island would become a veritable hell, in comparison to which 
even Haiti could be called a paradise. The third possibility is, 
as we have hinted above, a kind of autonomy such as Canada and 
other British colonies enjoy. But such a way out of the difficulty 
is only possible if the United States Government undertakes to 
guarantee to the insurgents that Spain will be held to carry out 
her promises. Such an arrangement would, of course, be almost 
unbearable for Spain, or any other nation for that matter. But 
it would give Spain a chance to retain control over the colony, 
and she would not lose the trade of the island. On the other 
hand, Cuba would settle down in peace at once, and her shat- 
tered affairs could be put somewhat in order.”— 7rans/ated for 
Tue Literary DIcGEst. 





ENGLAND, GERMANY, AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


RESIDENT KRUGER, “Paul the Great,” as some of our 
Dutch contemporaries call him, has not only pardoned the 
Johannesburg rebels, but has also explained his reasons, in his 
customary metaphoric style. “When my pups are naughty, I 
whip them a little; but the big dogsI punish hard. I must try 
to catch the big dog.” Which is in England supposed to mean 
Cecil Rhodes. Many English papers acknowledge that President 
Kriiger has done all he could for the rioters, and that it must be 
left to him to remedy real grievances on the Rand. 

The Westminster Gazette says: 

“Nothing could look more absurd at this moment than Mr. 
‘Chamberlain’s great scheme of Home Rule for the Rand. If the 
Reform Party asks for even a tithe of that, President Kriiger will, 
of course, answer that in taking off the sentences of imprisonment 


.and acting leniently toward the leaders, . . . he has gone to the 
utmost limits of concession. and that he could do no more without 
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causing a revolt among his burghers. That this answer should 
be unanswerable, and that President Kriiger in making it should 
stand to-day in an impregnable position, is the price that has to 
be paid for Jameson’s raid. ... But meanwhile, it may be 
asked, can nothing be done to procure reforms in the Transvaal ? 
For every one admits that reforms are necessary. Something, 
we still hope, may be done toward administrative reforms. It is 
plainly no use at present to ask the Boers to concede the fran- 
chise. They will not do it, and it is a waste of energy to keep 
asking. But President Kriiger may fairly, we think, be asked to 
follow up the policy of magnanimity by making certain urgent 
administrative changes, such as giving Johannesburg adequate 
police, lighting, and sanitation.” 


But the majority of English papers keep up their former atti- 
tude. To them the Boer is still a bad man; the Rand people had 
a right to revolt; England is mistress in South Africa. The 
Scotchman, Glasgow, says: 


“Mr. Kriiger and his burghers are to be congratulated upon it 
even more heartily than the Reform prisoners themselves. South 
Africa will once more begin to breathe freely. The race feeling, 
which was rapidly becoming more exasperated and embittered, 
will once more have an opportunity to subside. . . . Having set 
free the disaffected, the next thing is to set about removing the 
cause of disaffection. The men who have been in jail had done 
nothing that could not have been brought home to the great bulk 
of the inhabitants of Johannesburg and of the mining district. 
The quarrel was not with these sixty men, but with the main 
body of the white residents and taxpayers of the Republic. . 
The Boers have also had the knowledge unmistakably brought 
home to them that Great Britain is and means to remain the 
paramount power in the Transvaal and in South Africa. Mr. 
Kriiger’s decision may have been influenced by the reports that 
have gone abroad that evidences are extant of a secret under- 
standing between him and Germany.” 


The Hamburger Nachrichten remarks that no nation ever re- 
tired less gracefully from an untenable position. The Vosszsche 
Zeitung thinks that from any other nation but the English one 
might expect some show of gratitude, and the comment of the 
Nieuws van den Dag, that “it is like throwing pearls before 
swine to be magnanimous to the English,” is not the strongest 
we have seen. The Clarion, London, a Socialist paper, says: 


“And now the grim old Boer, having shown the pinchbeck 
patriots of the Rand in their true colors, has added insult to in- 
jury by setting the whole gang at liberty, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, and without even /vyzng to conceal his conviction that 
such feeble conspirators are not worth their bread and water in 
the state prisons. He ought to get those prison-cells fumigated 
now, out of consideration for the ordinary culprits, tho I don’t 
think the curious qualities of the Rand Reformers are contagious. 
. . . The poor wretches no sooner scrape together a shred or two 
of imaginary reason for that burlesque invasion than that sardonic 
old Kriiger pulls a little more documentary evidence down his 
sleeve, and strips them as naked as truth—only not quite so 
innocent-looking. Ever since their poor little scheme went 
astray, those patriots of the Rand have been posing as down- 
trodden Britons, who were denied that political enfranchisement 
without which life was valueless.” 


According to the Zemfs, Paris, correspondent, the people of 
Johannesburg showed no interest in the release of the prisoners 
This gives color to the belief that the millionaire rebels forced 
their employees to take up arms under pain of dismissal. The 
late Transvaal Green Book certainly shows how little foundation 
there was for the assertion that the Johannesburgers all wanted 
political rights. Lionel Phillips, one of the leaders, wrote to 
Beit in June, 1894: “I do not care for political rights myself, and 
I believe that nobody here, on the whole, wants them.” He fur- 
ther advises wholesale bribery to prepare for annexation. This 
causes The Speaker, London, to say: 

“The new documents published by the Transvaal Government 
in an official Green Book this week, contain further evidence of a 


kind highly damaging to the financiers to whom the promotion 
of the Reform movement is in great part attributable. Some of 
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them, indeed, like Mr. Phillips, ‘did not care about political 
rights,’ and ‘did not want a row;’ but they set to work to corrupt 
the democracy by spending ten to fifteen thousand pounds ‘to 
secured a better Volksraad ;’ and Mr. Phillips subsequently wrote 
that ‘if spending money does not bring reform, the alternative is 
force.’ What punishment—if we put ourselves in the place 
of the Boer patriots—is too heavy for foreigners who first try to 
corrupt the country of their residence and then to invade it? 
That the corruption is thought to have had some effect is seen by 
the suspension of a Transvaal judge.” 


The St. James's Gazette regards these revelations as a huge 
joke. Itsays: 


“Mr. Lionel Phillips is found saying that the majority of the 
Outlanders do not care a fig for the franchise, and proposing to 
‘improve’ the Volksraad by the outlay of £10,000 to £15,000. 
Improve, the wise it call. The military and semi-demi-military 
gentlemen, appear to have taken extensive surveys, to have ex- 
amined positions, and to have made plans for bombarding Pre- 
toria—all very tactical and strategical indeed. It seems a pity to 
waste so much thoughtful soldiering only to end with ‘a codfish 
tail’ at Doornkop.” 


Seymour Fort, ex-Secretary of Sir Henry Loch, has made an- 
other attempt to justify the Jameson raid. He publishes, in 7he 
Nineteenth Century, London, an article which may be summar- 
ized by the following excerpt: 

“In plain words, it was the knowledge that President Kriiger 
had entered into some secret understanding of a political nature 
with Germany which induced Mr. Rhodes to reluctantly abandon 
any further conciliatory policy toward the Transvaal, and deter- 
mined him to push on a revolution in Johannesburg, and to au- 
thorize Dr. Jameson's plans for a rush to Pretoria. From his 
point of view, this German-Boer alliance presented such an im- 
mediate and imminent danger to Imperial and Afrikander inter- 
ests throughout South Africa, that he resolved at all hazards to 
upset the Hollander-German cabal who had clustered round Mr. 
Kriiger. . . . There was no intention to overthrow an independ- 
ent Dutch Government as such. Nor was the redress of griev- 
ances, or the opposition to schemes of Boer dominion, of primary 
consideration. The chief purpose of Mr. Rhodes’s campaign 
was to prevent Germany as a rival power from acquiring a pre- 
dominant political status in the Transvaal; and I state positively 
that one of the main objects of Dr. Jameson’s rush was to help to 
secure documentary evidence of this secret alliance, which evi- 
dence was believed on reliable authority to be in possession of 
President Kriiger in Pretoria.” 

But Mr. Fort’s assertions receive so little credence that even 
The St. James's Gazette remarks that “Such statements, how- 
ever plausible, are not exactly proofs; nor do we even know that 
they have any more authority behind them than that of the indi- 
viduals who make them.” ‘This authority seems, in Mr. Fort’s 
case, very small, for Sir Henry Loch hastens to explain that Fort 


has not been his secretary since 1891. Sir Henry proves that he 


is not in any way responsible for Fort’s opinions. But if the 
Germans repudiate all charges of underhand dealings, the Jame- 
son raid, and the subsequent claim of England to be recognized 
as the paramount power of South Africa, has called forth open 
demonstrations on the part of Germany. The German force in 
southwest Africa has been raised to 1,200 men, the colonial 
budget was voted in the Reichstag with overwhelming majority, 
and even Mr. Stead of 7he Review of Reviews declares that it 
is not wise for Englishmen to claim “paramountry,” as the new 
term is, anywhere outside of their own colonies. 


The /udependance Lelge, Brussels, says: 


“The attitude of Germany has given a new shock to English 
Colonial circles. It is thought in London that this sending of 
troops to South Africa indicates bellicose intentions on the part 
of the German Government. But is it not probable that the Ger- 
man authorities only intend to put a stop, once for all, to these 
petty risings, without bothering about England? The Germans 
are not quite sure yet that the present rebellion of the natives is 
not due to English intrigue, and Count Arnim’s language in the 
Reichstag proves clearly enough that England does not precisely 
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bear an odor of sanctity in German official circles—for which the 
Germans can not be blamed after what happened in the Trans- 
vaal. The Germans mean to insure their supremacy in south- 
west Africa in the most categorical manner, and the rising of the 
Hottentots is an excellent pretext.. Hence the idea that there is, 
at least, a tacit alliance between Germany and the Transvaal.” — 
Translations made for Tue LITERARY DicEstT. 





A WEAK SPOT IN THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


HE Hungarians received their King with unbounded enthu- 
siasm when he came to take part in Hungary's celebration 

of the one-thousandth anniversary of her existence as a nation. 
The display at Budapest is said to have been very little, if any- 
thing, behind that witnessed in Moscow. But Francis Joseph is 
not only King of Hungary; he is also Emperor of Austria, and 
his Austrian subjects show an amount of jealousy toward their 
Hungarian fellow subjects which threatens to endanger the 
strength and integrity of the Dual Monarchy. 
much 


This causes 
in Germany, where Austria-Hungary’s 
strength is regarded as necessary tq assist the Triple Alliance in 
keeping the peace. 


dissatisfaction 


The Germans, following the maxim that a 
really energetic nation must receive the honors due to it, advise 
the Austrians to accept Hungary's leadership of the affairs of the 


Dual Monarchy with good grace. Time was when Austria was 


the ruling power, and Hungary played second fiddle. It is best 
to admit that the ability of the Hungarians has changed this. 
The Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, says: 


“Austria is a country where the unexpected always happens. 
That is an old maxim, and the Austrians are still living up to it. 
The most unheard-of insults have been uttered against Hungary 
of late in the Reichsrath. The Austrian Government, indeed, 
protests against such doing, but only when it can’t help itself. 
Austria is evidently playing a dangerous game. The position of 
the Dual Monarchy will suffer by it, and the end will probably be 
a separation.” 


The Handelsblad, Amsterdam, is of opinion that Austrian 
jealousy of Hungary manifests itself in a very unreasonable 
manner, and predicts that Austria would be the greatest loser by 


aseparation. It says: 


“A separation is expected, tho it may not become a total one, 
in which everything that the two states have now in common will 
be broken off. That the agitatory elements in Austria are now 
working for a separation can not be denied. It is not even nec- 
essary to take seriously all the foolish talk which the anti-Semitic 
Lord Mayor of Vienna has indulged in, to believe that a crisis is 
coming. Other, more sober statesmen also show that the Aus- 
trians think they can put an end to Hungary’s greatness if they 
choose. Public opinion in Austria swallows the bait eagerly, for 
the people of Austria are very much against Hungary just now. 
If anything goes amiss, the Hungarians are blamed for it. If 
beef is dear in Vienna, it is the fault of the Hungarians. If the 
Bohemian mills don’t pay Hungary is at fault. If the trade of 
Trieste is at a standstill—the Hungarians have been at some of 
their tricks. It has gradually become a kind of sport to blame 
the Magyars for everything, and these must be highly amused 
when they see what wickedness is attributed to them in the 
Reichsrath and in the Austrian press. But the time will come 
when the Hungarians will get tired of it. They will take the 
Austrians at their word. There is already a talk of separate cus- 
toms. The Austrians talk as if this were quite an easy matter, 
but every Vienna merchant, if he thinks a little, will be forced 
to admit that a division of the customs would bring catastrophe 
to Austria. Hungary, of course, would also suffer. Hungary 
would be in the same position as Rumania during her tariff war 
with the Dual Monarchy. But, after all, Rumania was not 
ruined, and Hungary would not be ruined either. The question 
is, if separation is begun, where will it end? a division on eco- 
nomic lines must necessarily be followed by a division in military 
matters. What will become of a monarchy consisting of two 
countries completely separated? The Austrians say they don’t 
care, they are doing their best to make it impossible for Hungary 
to come to terms. In the end Hungary will stand alone, but 


solid and compact, while Austria will be split up more than ever.” 
— Translated for Tur Literary DicEst. 
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THE RISING IN CRETE. 


F Abdul Hamid takes any interest in the affairs of his empire, 
he must be pretty tired of the manner in which his loving 
subjects kick over the traces. Armenia has been “pacified,” as 
the diplomats have it, but another province is in open rebellion. 
Crete, the only island of importance in the Mediterranean pos- 
sessed by Turkey, since Cyprus was ceded to England, is once 
more endeavoring to throw off the Sultan’s yoke. But in Crete 
the Christians stand a better chance than in Armenia. The 
Leipziger Tageblatt says: 


“In Crete nearly the whole population, the 270,000 Christians 
as well as the 70,000 Mohammedans, are of Greek descent. ‘The 
Mohammedans are the descendants of Greek renegades, and 
therefore perhaps all the more fanatic. The people of Crete, 
unlike those of other Turkish provinces, have some constitutional 
rights, and since the introduction of suffrage they are very ardent 
politicians. To be governor of Crete isnosinecure. If the Sul- 
tan’s representative endeavors to be on good terms with the 
Christians, he makes enemies of Moslems and of the general 
commanding the Turkish troops, and is accused of treason at the 
Yildiz Kiosk. If he favors the Moslems, the Christians oppose 
him continually in the assemblies. The Cretensian colony at 
Athens is always ready to foster a rebellion, and guerilla warfare 
rarely ceases altogether on the island.” 


The Cretensians at present demand a Christian governor. But 
Russia has taken the Sultan under her protection for the time 
being, and the rising will probably be crushed by a strong force 
of Turkish troops. In Canea, which is in the hands of the Mo- 
hammedans, the foreign consuls were threatened. But French, 
Russian, English, Italian, and Austrian warships appeared in the 
harbor, and order was restored. International interest attaches 
to the rising chiefly because the powers are suspicious of each 
other. England, Russia, and France accuse each other of an in- 
tention to annex theisland. The /nudefendance Belge says: 

“It is well known that the island has always been an object for 
England’s covetousness, as it commands the entrance to the Red 
Sea and the Nile Delta. When Nicholas I. and Sir Hamilton 
Seymour negotiated about the future division of the possessions 
of the ‘sick man’—before the Crimean War—Russia was to take 
the Balkan and England Egypt and Crete. Egypt has now be- 
come, more or less provisory, British property. Nothing is 
needed to make Crete go the same way but one of those neat 
British maneuvers, like the one which was recently defeated in 
Armenia. But the powers are differently minded to-day, and the 
change has been noticed in London. That is why certain jour- 
nals insinuate that the rising has been fostered by France and 
Russia. But the rapidity with which M. Hanotaux sent'his ships 
there causing other powers to do the same, dispels the thought 
that France has a finger in the pie.” 

As usual when a rising takes place, Greece hopes that Crete 
will fall to her. Greece is situated with respect to Crete some- 
thing like the United States with regard to Cuba. Greece hopes 
sincerely that Crete will become free, but has not the slightest 
objection to taking the fair island under her protection. The 
Acropolis, Athens, says: 

“Thousands of armed Turks are gathered in Canea, and the 
Christians are filled with fear. It seems to be impossible to keep 
the peace on the island. Diplomacy has failed; it is time that a 
Greek fleet were sent down there. Crete expectseverything from 
us. The Reform Committee has shown that only a revolution 
can bring relief, for the tyranny of the Turk has become unbear- 
able. Assistance can come only from Greece, and there is no 


reason why we should not prove to our brothers that they can 
count upon us.” 


The Greek newspapers have opened subscriptions to assist the 
insurgents with arms and ammunition, but the powers have 
warned Greece to keep her ships away from Crete. This does 
not, however, lessen the possibility that Turkey will be forced to 
institute real reforms in the island. The Vossische Zettung, 
Berlin, says: 
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“The King of Greece, the Crown-prince, and the whole Ministry 
are determined to assist the people of Crete in getting their just 
dues, and to prevent their being left to the tender mercies of the 
Turk. The great powers, too, are moving in the matter. Russia 
has already made remonstrances in Constantinople. But this is 
no time for long diplomatic correspondences. An end must be 
made of the over-great tenderness with which the Porte has been 
handled of late.” 

The Vossische Zettung is a pretty good indicator of what the 
Triple Alliance will do. Count Goluchowsky, the Austrian Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, has also expressed himself to the effect 
that Turkey has strained Europe’s patience to the breaking-point, 
and the remarks of the Berlin paper indicate that the period of 
non-intervention, as far as the Dreibund is concerned, is coming 
to an end.— 7ranslated for Tue Literary DicEst. 





THE MOSCOW DISASTER. 


ARTICULARS about the awful disaster on the Khodinsky 
field near Moscow are furnished by nearly all the corre- 
spondents of European papers represented at the coronation, but 
there is a wide divergence of opinion as to the number of victims. 
The official reports speak of 1,500 to 1,700 killed. The Vienna 
Frete Presse mentions as high a number as 3,800. The Nzeuws 
van den Dag, Amsterdam, in speaking of the causes which led 
to the disaster, says: 


“During the night some two hundred thousand persons had 
gathered on the grounds. They made fires, altho the night was 
warm, and amused themselves with singing and dancing. 
Toward morning the crowd began to increase. All the multitude 
which had come to Moscow to witness the coronation left the city . 
and came to the Khodinsky fields. At last there must have been 
over half a million people there, many of them women and chil- 
dren. The Czar’s liberality had provided enough for all. Just 
to mention a few items, there were 165,060 pounds of sausage, 
500,000 quarts of beer, 250,000 quarts of honey-mead, etc. But 
what interested the crowd most were the 500,000 souvenir pack- 
ages, which were stored in some 400 wooden sheds. Each of 
these packages contained one of the much-prized silver cups, some 
dainties, a little ‘surprise’ packet, and some sweets, all wrapped 
in a colored handkerchief, ornamented with a picture of the 
Kremlin. To possess such a souvenir means a great deal to the 
Russian peasant, whose loyalty can hardly be overestimated. It 
would therefore be wrong to attribute the disaster which followed 
to ‘the bestial instincts of the masses.’” 


The most reliable description of the stampede which followed 
seems to be that which was furnished by a Russian official to the 
Freie Presse, Vienna. He said: 


“We have no intention to hide anything, and do not wish to 
escape censure, if censure is due. The crush began at 3 A.M. 
The police were there, but in insufficient number, as the official 
program set 5 A.M. as the time to begin the feast. Somehow the 
multitude fancied that the souvenirs were being given out, and 
our men could not hold them back. A few beer-barrels were 
smashed in the rush which upset the pile, and this increased the 
tumult. The police did what they could, and were assisted by 
the better element among the crowd, but as the masses continued 
to press forward, many fell into the hollow places of the ground, 
and were trampled to death. As those farther back could no! 
understand what was shouted to them, it was at first impossible 
to stem them. The whole thing did not last more than twenty 
minutes, and perfect order was restored within an hour, but the 
harm was done. We would have preferred to break off the festiv- 
ities, but such of the people as were not present at the disaster 
would not have understood this.” 


All accounts agree that the Czar received the cheers of the mul- 
titude with but a heavy heart, but he had to show himself accord 
ing to program. A ball was given at the French Embassy in the 
evening, which for political reasons, the Czar attended. It was 
this ball which gave rise to the story that the Czar cared nothing 
for the misfortune which had befallen his people. The /7gave 
Paris, says: 
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“It would be very unjust to these peasants to accuse them of 
brutish instincts. They did not so much want the dinner and the 
beer, as that precious souvenir. From father to son these goblets 
will be handed down as precious herlooms, for these people must 
have something tangible to impress them with the importance of 
the coronation. They can not read, but they can appreciate all 
this pomp and splendor, theatrical tho it may appear to outsiders, 
and the prize which they have obtained will recompense them for 
the weary tramp from their village to the holy city of the empire.” 


A great many papers nevertheless regard the disaster as proof 
that the Russians are not yet ripe for liberty and can only be held 
in subjection by autocratic power. Zhe St. James's Gazette, 
London, thinks such things are too well organized in England to 
admit the possibility of similar disasters, and adds: 


“The Court at which our Radical friends shake their reflective 
heads represents pretty nearly all that keeps the great mass of 
Russia from being always in the state of the crowd on the Kho- 
dinsky Plain. A vast dim Slavonic multitude below, ‘with qual- 
jties but no characters,’ and a fairly efficient, but much too small, 
governing clique, mostly German and Scandinavian by descent— 
that is Russia. So long as it stands still it is imposing. When 
the work to be done is such as can be done by a very few—by the 
foreign minister or the intriguing general on the frontier—all 
goes well. But when the great mass has to move, when what is 
wanted is the company officer and the policeman at the street- 
corner, then Russia breaks down, for its governing class is too 
small to supply them. Perhaps even that is more moral than the 
fable will bear; but it is at least a side of Russian life which it is 
important for us to recognize and consider.” 


The St. James’s Gazette also remarks that such things used to 
happen in India before the British came. The paper is evidently 
not aware that regiments of red-coated soldiery are sometimes 
drawn up to witness similar spectacles which they can not pre- 
vent, such as when the fanatic Hindus pass through the ordeal of 
fire. 


United Ireland, an ardent Catholic, and therefore no friend of 
Russian autocracy, draws the following parallel : 


“It is curious to remember that over a century ago, when the 
Dauphin of France brought home his beautiful young wife, Marie 
Antoinette, from Austria, a similar tragedy occurred in Paris, 
when, at a municipal féte given in their honor, a fire took place, 
and in the confusion over twelve hundred people were trampled 
to death—about the same number as was the case on last Saturday 
outside Moscow. From that day may be dated the hostility to the 
French Queen which culminated with the guillotine. It is to be 
hoped that the Russians will not be so illogical to-day as the 
French were in 1770.” 


The fact that no flags were lowered, that nothing was done to 
express publicly the sorrow of the authorities for the disaster, has 
been sharply commented upon. The Russian explanation is that, 
after all, there was no reason to deprive the hundreds of thou- 
sands of their pleasure, especially as the masses, tho somewhat 
subdued, continued to enjoy the performances which had been 
provided. The disaster is, of course, grist to the mill of the 
revolutionary press, who use it to foment class hatred. Thus 
Justice, London, says: 


“The Czar took the whole thing in the intervals of a waltz, so 
to say. The well-to-do inhabitants of Moscow ‘never lowered a 
flag, nor closed a shutter.’ The massacre was all in the day's 
work. It is all most horrible, and we who look on as it were from 
a distance can scarcely understand the real significance of what 
took place. But stay a minute. There are equal horrors going 
on daily at home here at which ow, aristocratic Czars and capital- 
istie Cossacks never turn a hair either. Women rotting out their 
lives in match-factories and weaving-sheds, men deliberately 
Sweated to death in iron foundries, stoke-holes, and bakeries. 
Who cares? Children, too, brought up scrofulous, rickety, and 
useless from their want of food and air? What does it matter? 
There are plenty more where they came from. Russian peasants 
or English proletarians, they are alike food for the plunderers. 
Here the Howards and the Chamberlains, there the Romanoffs 
and the Tchinovniks. It is all the same, tho the conditions differ 
a little."— 7ranslations made for Tue Literary Dicest. 
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A SPANISH CARDINAL ON STRIKES. 


T is not only Leo XIII. who watches the development of the 
social question on behalf of thechurch. In the Unzon Jbero- 
Americana, Madrid, we find a series of letters by Cardinal 
Sancha, in which that eminent divine expresses himself on the 
subject of strikes. The Cardinal is very moderate in his views. 
He does not deny that the laboring-classes have grievances, but 
he does not believe that strikes can help them. After a search- 
ing study of the subject, Cardinal Sancha has come to the conclu- 
sion that the only excuse for strikes—the hope of raising the 
working population to the pinnacle of power—collapses in the 
light of historical research. All the suffering caused by strikes 
is therefore undergone needlessly. The Cardinal says: 


“That workingmen have a right to seek mitigation of their 
hardships goes without saying, and they certainly have the right 
to do this through strikes. This right is not at all new, and 
strikes are not of recent origin, for they are mentioned in the 
records of most remote antiquity. If the laborers who consider 
themselves underpaid wish to prove to their employers that their 
services should be more highly remunerated, and if they do this by 
simply abstaining from work, without interfering with the liberty 
of others, then there is no just cause of complaint against the 
strike. Unfortunately the strikers rarely fail to use violence, 
either in the destruction of property, or by preventing other work- 
ingmen, who fail to acknowledge that there is just cause fora 
strike, from earning a livelihood. But the most objectionable 
phase of the question is the strike begun for political objects. 
Against this the employers and the public in general have a right 
to protest, and not only that, but also to protect themselves. 
There would, nevertheless, be an excuse for political strikes if the 
object with which they are begun could be gained. But history, 
the most severe teacher of mankind, proves that such underta- 
kings result invariably in fiasco. All theills of great strikes, such 
as commercial depression, enforced extension of the credit sys- 
tem, and serious dislocation of the industrial enterprise of the 
country, are inflicted upon the people in vain, for the advantages 
promised by the agitators can not be obtained by violence. The 
position of the workingmen is never improved by political strikes. 
Spartacus put himself at the head of 70,000 slaves and gladiators 
whom he promised liberty, and when he fell their fate was worse 
than before. Equally disastrous was the attempt of Eunus and 
the risings led by Catilinaand Lentulus. The authorities always 
come off best, all through history down to our own times. When 
the Sicilians rose in a gigantic strike, Crispi quelled the move- 
ment, in which about 400,000 workingmen were concerned, with 
50,000 soldiers. Again, the great Belgian strike of 600,000 men, 
in March, 1894, was frustrated when 70,000 militia were called 
out. It is the same everywhere, in France or England, in Amer- 
ica or China, The only persons who are likely to profit by such 
strikes are the agitators. It is therefore the duty of every right- 
minded person to assist in teaching the workingmen the real 
character of the people who profess to lead them to victory by 
disturbing the well-being of the whole country.” 


Cardinal Sancha quotes from an article in the Parzs, Madrid, 
in which the difference between the agitators, living, as it were, 
at ease and in clover, and the workingmen who blindly trust 
themselves into their hands, is set forth at length. We quote the 
following : 


“Lassalle, Marx, and Engels, all shining lights among the 
agitators who advocate strikes, themselves belonged to the ‘ex- 
ploiting’ classes against whom they incensed the workers. They 
lived on the interest of their money, and did not doa stroke of 
work beyond cutting coupons. They were, therefore, themselves 
vampires of the people. Liebknecht-gets over 10,000 marks as 
editor of the Vorwdrts, every penny of which is drawn from the 
pittance of the laborer working in the sweat of his brow. Bebel, 
too, lives like a comfortable bourgeois on the money which the 
good working-people whom he directs give him. The great mass 
of agitators are mostly printers transformed into impromptu jour- 
nalists, and some of them manage to make a nice little fortune, 
like the Catalan José Pamias. The agitation of the utopians 
among the supporters of Socialist movements is absurd; that of 
the leaders is based upon falsehoods, and must eventually clash 
with the antipathy against falsehood among the people in gen- 
eral.”"— 7ranslated for Tue Literary Dicest. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


EUROPEAN HUSBANDS OF AMERICAN 
WOMEN. 


GENTLEMAN living in Berlin, whose social position is 
said to give him unusual facilities for a complete under- 
standing of social conditions there and in Europe generally, has 


written for Zhe Argonaut a letter on the subject of “The Euro- 


yean Husband.” ‘The writer’s initials are given as “W. v. S.” 
He says: 


“The American girl or young widow as a marriageable person 
has come to be appreciated in Europe as much, nay, more, on the 
Continent than in England. There are several reasons for this, 
one being that the average American girl is handsomer than the 
average European girl; another being that she—or her papa or 
guardian—is supposed to have, and often does have, more money 
than her European sister; and still another, tho not so potent 
factor, being that the American girl is intellectually more gifted, 
brighter, a more interesting creature than is her European sister, 
on an average. The above three facts have just begun to be 
generally known in those European circles coming here under 
consideration; hence it is probable that the marrying and giving 
in marriage of the American girl to well-connected young Euro- 
peans will increase, instead of decreasing, hereafter. 

“In most instances, American girls, when marrying Europeans, 
do so for two reasons: one being that they wish to spend their 
lives in highly cultured, more or less aristocratic, and exclusive 
society, and the other being that they believe the life of this soci- 
ety in Europe to be a more enjoyable one than would be the case 
in America and with an American husband, other things being 
equal. In this twofold supposition the American girl is often 
quite wrong, rarely quite right. If she marries, for instance, 
into a family belonging to the privileged classes, she is regarded 
to the last in the light of an interloper. And this no matter what 
she or her husband, or even the whole family may do to the con- 
trary, caste spirit in Europe being too strong and too insur- 
mountable‘to be overcome, even by a very ‘smart’ American girl. 
Again, where she escapes, by her European marriage, a number 
of peculiarly American annoyances, she exchanges them for as 
many, or more, peculiarly European ones. The whole life of the 
upper classes here is, just to mention one thing, so highly artifi- 
cial and so full of the minutest care to be taken at every sten, 
that few American-born women, even after a long training, grow 
accustomed to it or learn to accommodate themselves thoroughly 
to it all. There are, of course, exceptions—I, personally, know 
of some—but the above is the rule, even if the girl, on marrying, 
be still young and impressionable. Again, Europeans of both 
sexes, but more especially the women, do not like the indepen- 
dent, unceremonious ways of the American woman, and they never 
forgive her for exercising more freedom of speech, and manner, 
and motion than they themselves are, by the custom of a thou- 
sand years, permitted to enjoy.” 


A recent incident at one of the court balls in Dresden is related 
by this correspondent : 


“The young American girl in question is the daughter of 
wealthy and distinguished Baltimoreans, and she being very 
pretty, besides, and highly gifted in mind as well, found no great 
difficulty in obtaining an invitation to the festivity that night 
(comt rules and etiquette being often somewhat relaxed on the 
Continent, notably at the smaller courts, for the pleasure of re- 
ceiving some charming little Américaine). Her costume that 
night was, of course, above reproach; of that she had taken good 
care, and at first she was much admired; and she had also an 
irreproachable chaperon with her. But her manners—b-r-r! 
Without intending to do so, without being aware of it, she trans- 
gressed that evening nearly every paragraph in the code of be- 
havior, until she was, when supper-time arrived, fairly tabooed 
and ostracized. Her final faux fas—she said, rather audibly, 
tho in English, that the ruffled pheasant on her plate was not as 
good as an American canvas-back duck, and said this just when 
a royal prince, nephew of the king, conversed within her hearing 
—broke her neck, so to speak. At any rate, she was shunned by 
all, the rest of the evening, and the king personally requested the 
court marshal to be a little more careful in the matter of invita- 
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tions for the future. All this was simply due to the fact that the 
girl was not used to such a highly artificial atmosphere as obtains 
at courts, and probably never could get used to it, her very blood, 
her training, her mode of thought, being against it.” 


It may be worth while for American girls to pay attention to 
what “W. v. S.” next says: 


“Imagine, for the moment, that a full-grown American gir] of 
wealth, and position, and corresponding bringing up was married 
to a European of more or less aristocratic family. It is true that 
such girls often possess that flexibility and adaptability of mind 
necessary to conform to the new surroundings, to the novel way 
of looking upon life and one’s fellow beings. If she does adapt 
herself to these altered circumstances, she ceases—and must cease 
—to be an American in all essential respects. She must, above 
all, bow down to that grand European fetish—caste spirit—and 
observe in all minute details those rules of dividing and subdivi- 
ding classes and species of mankind which her own forefathers in 
1776 successfully leveled in the youngrepublic. Nearly all Amer- 
ican girls, however, are unable so completely to Europeanize them- 
selves, and hence their life is an unbroken series of compromise 
between their consciences, their mind, and the demands of their 
new home. 

“It,may be well to state here, tho, that while it is true that 
when a European marries an American it is, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, primarily for the sake of a large, fat dowry, it 
is true probably in the same percentage that he treats his Ameri- 
can wife well and indulgently. Among the American wives I 
have met in Europe married to natives, I do not recollect, per- 
sonally, a single case where the husband was brutal or where the 
union was an out-and-out unhappy one. .. . 

“From all the individual cases I know of, both here in Ger- 
many and in Austria and the Scandinavian North, I should say 
that marriages between natives of those countries and American 
girls are much more likely to be happy—or, at least, not unhappy 
—than with natives of Italy, Spain, or France, whose estimate of 
women differs much more materially from the American estimate 
than does the German one. However high-spirited, self-willed 
American girls are not advised ever to marry even a German, or 
Austrian, or Dane, or Swede, as they are not nearly so liable to 
have their way as when they marry an American. Here the 
wife—the well-bred, orthodox, average wife—is expected to bow 
down and submit to her husband, figuratively at least. She must 
not attempt to set up her ways of thinking above his, as he is 
supposed to do the thinking for her. And the law goes even fur- 
ther than custom—by law a German husband is allowed to chas- 
tise his wife—‘mildly, so as not to permanently injure her.’ 
Even the new civil code now being considered in the Reichstag 
has retaiued this proviso. And divorce is difficult to obtain here, 
and only for a few reasons.” 


In conclusion, “W. v. S.” says that he deems it inadvisable, 
generally speaking, for American girls to marry Europeans; 
least of all, Europeans of the Latin races. 





WHO IS THE REAL OWNER OF A MILEAGE 
TICKET? 


HAT “‘ticket-scalpers” drive a brisk trade in mileage tickets, 
in spite of the fact that these tickets are sold under an 
agreement that they shall be used only by the person in whose 
name they are made out, is well known to most travelers. ‘The 
fact that the purchaser of such a ticket at second-hand has no 
legal right to ride on it, is generally recognized, and it is also 
usually understood that if the attempt is discovered the conductor 
may confiscate the whole ticket. It has just been decided, how- 
ever, after considerable litigation, that, altho the conductor may 
refuse the ticket and insist on payment of the fare, he has no 
right to take up the ticket, which remains the property of the 
holder—such as itis. There are naturally two opinions regarc- 
ing the justice of this decision. We quote an account of the case 
in point, with comment, from 7he Razlway Age, June 6: 


“When a passenger presents a mileage-book bought from a 
scalper and made out for and signed by another person, thus 
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attempting to commit fraud and forgery, has the conductor a 
right to take the book up, as well as to collect fare? A justice’s 
court at Findlay said he has not, and gave judgment for the 
scalper who brought suit to recover the value of the book; the 
common pleas court said he has, and reversed the first decision, 
and now the circuit court reverses this and gives the scalper judg- 
ment for the full amount, with interest and costs. In the latter 
decision Judge Seney stated that there was nothing in the con- 
tract between'the broker and the railroad company whereby the 
latter acquired a title to the ticket because it was in the hands of 
a third person. The most the conductor could do would be to 
refuse to accept the ticket from the third party and collect the 
regular fare. The broker, the court held, purchased the book and 
the title to it passed from the railroad company when it was sold. 
We do not know what the wording of the Lake Erie Western 
mileage contracts is, but it is commonly a part of the contract on 
mileage books and passes that if they are presented by any other 
than the person named the conductor shall take up the ticket and 
collect full fare. If the broker bought a mileage-book whereon 
such an agreement had been signed by the original purchaser, it 
is difficult to see why this dishonest sale and purchase should be 
allowed to nullify the original contract and put the speculating 
purchaser in better position than the legitimate buyer. Nor is it 
easy to believe that the higher courts will concur in sanctioning 
a fraudulent transaction, as the decision in this case seems vir- 
tually to do, tho, of course, such was not the intent of the court.” 





COST OF TRAVELING IN CHINA. 


JOURNEY to Europe is such an every-day affair that peo- 
ple who wish to be looked upon as traveled now turn their 
attention in other directions. The Ost-Astatische Lloyd, Shang- 
hai, points out that China is a comparatively new field to the 
excursionist, and thinks the Western public will be glad to be 
informed of the mode of travel and its cost in the Flowery King- 
dom. The most serious drawback toatrip through China appears 
to be the slowness of travel. The Lloyd says: 


“There are very few straight roads in China. The actual dis- 
tance between two commercial centers may be comparatively 
short, but the roads are so tortuous that traveling requires much 
time. Thus the distance between Yunan-foo, the capital of the 
province of Yunan, and the Yang-tse port of Hankow is on an 
average covered in eighty days. The distance is, as the crow 
flies, 825 miles, but the traveler goes over twice as much. The 
distance traveled daily varies, of course, with the character of 
the country. In southern Yunan, where horses and sedan-chairs 
are available, twenty to twenty-five miles per day may be accom- 
plished. A sedan-chair with three carriers (one as relief) costs a 
dollar a day. Coolies carrying 70 to 80 pounds receive 35 to 4o 
cents a day. A baggage-horse costs 25 to 30 cents a day, and 
carries twice as much as a coolie, but its owner must be paid sep- 
arately for leading it. Bullocks carry about 150 pounds, but only 
advance at the rate of eight to twelve milesa day In Shan-si and 
Shen-si two-wheeled carts are used, also sedan-chairs carried be- 
tween two mules. Baggage and merchandise are transported on 
camels, which carry 300 pounds each, at a cost of 1% to 1% cents 
a mile. In the Honan province wheelbarrows are used, small 
ones at 20 to 25 cents a day; large ones, pushed by two men, 
twice that sum. In traveling on water, the cost is 12 to 15 cents 
for a distance of 100 li [about 30 miles] for each person. Meals 
cost on the average 2% cents. With regard to security, it must 
be admitted that traveling is much less dangerous in China than 
may be supposed. The main roads are generally safe; attacks 
from robbers are much more likely to happen on less frequented 
by-ways. In districts where the population is not very numerous 
guards are stationed along the road toprotect thecaravans. This 
is specially the case on highways used for the mails. It is, how- 
ever, advisable to travel armed, especially if one carries articles 
of value.” 


Lenz, the American cyclist, passed safely through China. It 
was in passing through the country of the bloodthirsty Kurds that 
he met his fate.— 7rans/ations made for Tue Lirerary DIGEsT. 
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WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 


OMAN’S introduction into the business world is, it ap- 

pears, no longer an experiment. The feminine wage- 

earner is now a permanent factor in the national economy. Wri- 

ting on this subject for the June Lzfpincott’s, Mary E. J. Kelley 
says: 


“More and more places are being made for women, to such an 
extent that a recent census bulletin reports the increase in the 
number of women employed in gainful occupations during the 
period between 1870 and 1890 to have been one hundred and thir- 
teen per cent., while in trade and transportation the increase was 
ten hundred and fifty-one per cent. This change is significant. 
It is, in fact, a revolution. Twenty or indeed ten years ago the 
girls of an ordinary middle-class family in which the father was a 
small business-man, an expert mechanic, or a farmer, capable of 
supporting his family with decency if not absolute comfort, were 
expected to stay at home and help with the housework until they 
went to preside over homes of their own. It was considered 
something of a slur to say that a man’s daughters were obliged to 
go out to work. Nowadays this sentiment is reversed. A busi- 
ness training is as much a matter of course for the daughters as 
for the sons. And no one is surprised when the daughters prefer 
putting the training into practise instead of devoting their time 
to household duties enlivened with social amusements. The 
growth of the idea that woman is an individual, not an appen- 
dage, that she has social duties and moral responsibilities as well 
as men have, is really at the bottom of the revolution. 

“The change of sentiment in a great measure accounts for the 
large increase in such occupations as book-keeping, copying, 
typewriting, stenography, teaching, selling goods. Of course 
the new inventions have had much to do with woman's entrance 
into trade and transportation. Until business was done on an 
immense scale, necessitating a great deal of specializing, there 
was no opportunity for women. When a salesman in a dry-goods 
shop had to go from counter to counter with his customer, show- 
ing her delicate laces here and heavy bolts of flannel there, 
women were not physically equal to the task of selling goods. 
When the lace-counter became a department in a great shop, a 
weak-backed girl was capable of attending it, providing she had 
other necessary qualities. 

“The extension of railroads and the invention of the telephone, 
the unprecedented development of the means of communication 
and transportation, and the changes in methods of trade, have 
had much to do with the revolution in woman's position.” 


In discussing woman as an economic factor, the writer remem- 
bers that it is the business woman who is the new force, not the 
working-woman. She notes that the industrial revolution has 
taken the old-time domestic arts of spinning and weaving, pre- 
serving, butter-making, etc., from the home to the workshop, 
and that the women of the working-class who once eked out the 
laborer’s wages by home industry have followed their lost trades 
to the factory. It is doubtful, she thinks, whether the change has 
really affected the relative importance of woman’s labor in manu- 
facturing processes. She continues: 


“It is with the business woman, therefore, not the working- 
woman, that discussion of the chances of success or failure has to 
do. The factory-worker has no prospects before her, while there 
are conspicuous examples of success among business women. 
There are also many conspicuous failures. In fact, the failures 
are much more in evidence, and the woman who has gone to the 
top, where there is a high salary, appreciation, and a chance to 
be a live factor in the dynamic social movement, is almost an ex- 
ception. 

“Reasons for the apparent lack of success of the majority of 
women in business and industrial pursuits are numerous. Over 
some of the causes the individual has little control. Time and 
the general uplifting and evolution of society alone can make 
women strong-nerved, self-controlled, far-seeing, dependable, re- 
sponsible individuals. Only the development of a strong public 
sentiment and a feeling of social responsibility among employers 
as well as workers can bring about the first requisite for good 
work—good wages. 

“Woman's under-development in all the warring centuries 
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when because of her physical inferiority she became an appendage 
of the family has made her lacking in judgment, self-reliance, 
concentration, persistence, unable to sink self and family and to 
take the broad view of the whole field—all which are qualities 
absolutely necessary for success. The law of compensation has 
not been inoperative in her case, it is true, and the combination 
of the latter-day qualities and old-time virtues must make hera 
moral power in the solution of social problems. .. . 

“Perhaps woman has a greater mission in business than her 
own development. It may be that she is to humanize it, to rec- 
oncile it to morality, from which there is growing up a suspicion 
that it has been divorced. And this suggests that there is an- 
other important qualification which the business girl needs—a 
sense of social responsibility.” 





THE HABIT OF CONVERSATION. 


HO has not been bored by the everlasting “talker” who has 

really nothing to say, but who feels it a sort of social 

duty to hold you with his “glittering eye” and engage you in 

“conversation”? In a less censorious mood than the foregoing 

query would imply, “Martyn,” a contributor to the New York 
Observer, writes: 


“With all the world talking, it is difficult to say whether the 
habit of conversation is on the whole diminishing, or whether the 
decline is confined to the cities. Certain it is that it is much less 
general in the latter localities than it was forty years ago. There 
is still, of course, a vast deal of dialog, but conversation for in- 
formation and to draw out and compare the bearings of the same 
subject on the minds of different people, has greatly decreased. 
A good deal of this decrease is, no doubt, due to the lack of 
leisure, the pressure of business life leaving little time for the 
interchange of ideas beyond that absolutely necessary. Men are 
more disposed to regard time given to avoidable conversation as 
wasted, while the enlargement of society brings the friends with 
whom they are inclined to converse together more infrequently. 
The evenings, the only time when they have any leisure, are 
given up to social functions or entertainments in which anything 
more than dialog is not required, or find them too weary to en- 
gage in conversation save of the thinnest kind. 

“The multiplication of newspapers also serves to diminish the 
necessity of conversation, and, in consequence, the inclination to 
make sacrifices to secure it. As everybody reads the papers, all 
know the same things, and comment on them seems perfunctory 
and dull, The papers do the work that conversation used to do, 
giving not only the news, but opinion on it. Instead, therefore, 
of seeking each other’s society to obtain news and opinion, as 
they were forced to do a generation and a half ago, men now run 
through several papers, and form their own judgment from what 
they read. The use of conversation has thus diminished, as well 
as the time for it, the result being a growing habit of reticence, 
and the general shallowness and uninterestingness of talk. In- 
stead of conversation in any true sense—that which discloses the 
lines of agreement and disagreement on any subject—we have 
only dialog, or narrative, or anecdote. Conversation is so little 
cultivated for its own sake, the desire to know the view-point of 
others toward a special subject and to compare it with our own is 
so small, from lack of stimulus, that our social intercourse has 
become dull and wearisome. We had rather tell stories or 
gossip. ... 

“Whether the habit of conversation will improve can be, of 
course, only matter of conjecture, but there is much reason to 
believe that it will. The general diffusion of education should 
contribute to its recrudescence, as also the greater liberty given 
the young in the matter of talk. The growth of club life in cities 
and towns, and the increase of social meetings among women, 
resulting from their larger engagement in semi-public affairs, 
should also tend to promote the habit. The revival must, how- 
ever, depend most upon the increase of leisure, relief from the 
pressure of business being essential to the development of the 
power of interesting conversation. With the growing sharpness 
of competition in all directions, it is difficult to see how it is to be 
obtained, but as the laboring-classes are securing shorter hours, 
the readjustment may give leisure to the cultivated in time. In 
that event, we may expect a revival of the sociability of two gen- 
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erations ago, and with it the development of a new taste for con- 
versation, which should, owing to the spread of education, and the 
greater complexity of affairs, reach a higher standard than ever.” 


Will the English Language Become Universal ? 
—We clip from 7he Educational News the following facts and 
figures concerning the English language: “Three centuries ago 
it was employed by less than 3,000,000 people; to-day it is 
spoken by over 115,000,000 people in all parts of the globe, and is 
constantly increasing, both as to population and territory. At 
present it is distributed as follows: United States, 65,000,000; 
British Islands, 38,000,000; Canada, exclusive of French Cana- 
dians, 4,000,000; West Indies, British Guiana, etc., 1,500,000; 
Australasia, 4,000 000; South Africa, India, and other colonies, 
2,500,000. This includes only those whose mother-tongue is Eng- 
lish, no account being taken of the vast number who speak Eng- 
lish but who have another tongue. The increase of English 
speakers is calculated to be fully 2,000,000 annually. No other 
language of modern times has made such rapid progress. Three 
hundred years ago the 3,000,000 people who spoke English resided 
principally on the British Isles. Now it is spoken more or less in 
nearly every country on the face of the earth. 

“The principal languages which compete with English, not 
considering such as Chinese and Hindostanee, are French, Span- 
ish, Russian, and German. French is practically stationary as 
regards the number of its adherents; Spanish is largely spoken in 
South America and the southern part of North America, but it 
owes its prominence to the colonizing genius of its speakers; 
where German is introduced it rapidly gives way to the native 
tongue, generally English; Russian, like the German, has little 
influence upon the Western civilization. It is a remarkable fact 
that while the English in their colonies and offshoots have ab- 
sorbed millions of aliens there is no record of any great body of 
English speakers having become absorbed by any other race. In 
the United States there are millions of Germans and other for- 
eigners who have become merged with the English in a single 
generation, they losing even their family names; and the children 
in many cases do not understand their parents’ language. In 
Canada, however, the French-speaking population is increasing 
faster than the English-speaking. This is not because the French 
element absorbs the English, but because it crowds itout. While 
the French is seldom absorbed by any other tongue, it is almost 
always absorbed by the English. 

“The English has practically driven the French out of Egypt, 
and it is rapidly driving the Dutch out of Africa. This has been 
accomplished in Egypt within a dozen years. The change in 
Africa is being effected with even greater rapidity. As the Eng- 
lish-speaking settlers rush into the new country, the Dutch and 
other languages, which are rarely to be met with, drop into the 
backwoods and are finally lost.” 





Why the Socialist Banners are Red.—The editor of /us/ice, 
London, protests against the view that the death of many revolu- 
tionaries is to be commemorated by the crimson hue of the em- 
blem of revolution ; for if the loss of blood gave the right to raise 
the red flag, the Protestants slaughtered by Catholics and the 
Catholics slaughtered by Protestants might have an equal right 
to claim that red is the proper color for their flags. He then gives 
an original and somewhat idealistic explanation, from which we 
take the following : 


“Those who have not yet quite shaken off the barbarism of the 
past may like to think that our flag is red because of the blood 
the people have shed and are ready again to shed for the cause. 
The more philosophical mind will prefer to think that our flag is 
red because red is the color of fire, and fire is the great purifying 
and regenerating agent of the universe. Without heat motion is 
impossible, vegetable and animal life can not exist, minerals can 
not be fused, salts can not crystallize, existence can not be. By 
fire all is purified, by heat the world is regenerated. . . . Thus 
the annual regeneration of the world is brought about by the sun, 
by heat, by fire, which, in all time, has been represented by the 
red that colors our flag. Nor is this emblematic meaning con- 
fined to one nation, it applies equally to the whole universe, to 
every living creature; therefore red is the true color for an inter- 
national flag... . ‘I.N.R.I.’ might as well be inscribed on our 
flag as on the banners of the Christian Church. By the ignorant 
fanatic these letters may be interpreted as meaning /esus Naza- 
renus Rex ludeorum, tho Jesus was never King of the Jews; but 
we should know that these letters mean /gne Natura Renovatur 
Integra; and when we thus say that nature is entirely regener- 
ated by fire, we proclaim a truth which none can deny, and we 
select as the color of our flag the color of fire because we also in- 
tend to regenerate the world.” 
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Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Paralysis, 


partial or complete, locomotor- 
ataxia, epilepsy, all show a diseased 
or deficient condition of the brain, 
once considered incurable. Wecan 
show letters from hundreds of well- 
known physicians, telling of positive 
cures by 


The Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant, 


Freligh’s Tonic 


The phosphorus is what does it. Ab- 

solutely pure. Positively harmless. 

Can be taken for any length of time. 
Regular bottle $1.00, 100 doses. All druggists. 
Sample by mail, 25 cts. Concentrated, prompt, 
powerful. Descriptive pamphlet, formula, testi- 
monials, etc., mailed to any address. 


I, O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 FuLToNn STREET, New York City. 


Formula on 
Every Bottle. 














BUSINESS SITUATION. 
The General State of Trade. 


A national Presidential convention inthe open- 
ing week of the between-seasons period of dul- 
ness explains the increased restriction in the 
volume of general trade. In industrial linesthere 
is no improvement. In iron and steel, prices of 
some varieties tend lower and buyers manifest 
little interest as torequirements. Present activi- 
ty among dry-goods jobbers is confined to work- 
ing off odd lots preparatory to stock-taking. 
Manufacturers of cottons have cut quotations to 
attract buyers, and while there is increased ac- 
tivity in flannels for fall delivery, recently opened 
fall prints have found few buyers. The practical 
end of the strike and boycott at Milwaukee is 
followed by a threat of iron and steel workers at 
Pittsburg to strike if not granted an advance by 
July 1. The movement of merchandise is smaller 
in volume than a week ago, greatest activity being 
shown in hardware, groceries, drugs, paints, and 
clothing. Manufacturers of woolens are reported 
more hopeful and to be making inquiries as to 
supplies of raw material, but quotations for wool 
at the interior are still above a parity with sea- 
board prices. At Eastern centersthe lumber trade 
has been disappointing. At Baltimore general 
trade is very dull, altho some merchants are pre- 
paring tosend travelers South. Crop prospects in 
Texas are unfavorable, owing to lack of rain, but 
quite satisfactory in South Dakota and west into 
Washington. A feature of the business week on 
the Pacific coast is that non-union fishermen are 
supplying the Portland, Ore., canneries with sal- 
mon under guard of the State militia. Relatively 
the most favorable trade report of the week is from 
Chicago, where inquiry for iron and steel has in- 
creased and specifications for work are coming 
forward more freely. This has created a better 
feeling and the business outlook there is more 
favorable. Chicago jobbers in dry-goods, clothing, 
and shoes report fair sales for fall delivery, and 


packers have made heavy sales of hides at the | 


best prices of the year. 

Business failures throughout the United States 
continue to run somewhat above the range in like 
weeks in preceding years. ‘The total reported 
this week is 265, compared with 234 last week, 231 





Young Mothers 
should early learn the necessity of keeping on 
hand a supply of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk for nursing babies as well as for 
general cooking. It has stood the test for 30 
years, and its value is recognized. 


in the week one year ago, 195 in the third week of 
June, 1894, and as contrasted with 360 (nearly 100 
more than this week) in the corresponding week 
of 1893. 

There is a moderate increase in bank clearings 
throughout the United States, which amount to 
$1,038,000,000 this week, an increase of 106 per 
cent. over the preceding week, but a decrease of 
3-5 per cent. as compared with the corresponding 
week one year ago, When contrasted with the 
third week of June, 1894, the period of extreme 
depression after the panic in 1893, this week’s in- 
crease is 22 per cent.; when compared with the 
clearings for the like week in 1893 the current 
week’s total is nearly one half of I per cent. 
larger, and ascompared with the like total in 1892 
6 per cent. larger. Somewhat more encouraging 
is the report that prices of only four of the more 
important staples have reacted this week—wheat, 
lard, sugar, and barbed wire. Practically un- 
changed quotations are recorded for wheat flour, 
oats, coffee, print cloths, leather, iron and steel, 
while there are advances for Indian corn, pork, 
cotton, petroleum, and spirits of turpentine. 

Exports of wheat (flour included as wheat) from 
both coasts of the United States this week amount 
to 3,020,000 bushels, against 2,922,000 bushels last 
week, 2,857,000 bushels in the week one year ago, 
and as compared with 1,927,000 .bushels in the 
third week of June, 1894, and with 3,553,000 bushels 
in the like week of 1892,—Aradstreet’s, June 20. 








CHESS. 
| [All communications for this Department should 


be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.” ] 





Problem 153. 
By WILLIAM FINLAYSON, EDINBURGH. 
(From 7he British Chess Magazine.) 


Black—Three Pieces. 
KonQ R7; Ps on Q Kt4,QRs5. 
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W hite—Seven Pieces. 
K on QBsq; Bon Q Kt2; Kt on QBs; RonQ 
Kt8; PsonK B3,Q Kt3,QR-s. 
White mates in four moves. 


Problem 154. 


END-GAME BY M, TROITZKY, IN La Stratégie, 
PARIS. 


Black—Six Pieces. 
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oxen Q 3; Qon QKt 5; PsonK Ba, K R 3, QKta, 
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White—Seven Pieces. 
«Ke, > Bee 33 Kt onQ2; Pson K By, 
Almost any one would give up White’s game, 
for Black has Queen and a free Rook’s Pawn, and 
if Black had the move he would win; but— 
White plays and wins! 
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: Digest Readers 


will be interested in a monthly illustrated 
magazine, devoted exclusively to litera- 
ture, and its progress in America and 
England. No person who lays claims to 
culture and wide reading can afford to be 
without THe Bookman. 

To any DIGEST READER we will send a 
sample copy free of all charge. 


THE BOOKMAN 
151 Fifth Avenue New York City 


VV 48 088 








A TRIUMPH Psyche! Beautiful Psyche! 


or paTiENT | «* PSYCHE BY THE SEA.” 
GENIUS. An accurate, artistic, delicately 
beautiful reproduction in the orig- 
inal colors of the great Artist 
Kray’s exquisitely lovely conception of the world’s 
sweetest dream of the Love and Beauty of the human 
soul as portrayed in his great Oil Painting ‘* PSYCHE 
BY THE SEA.” This is a most charming Picture. 
Size of picture 1244 x 16% inches. Size of picture 
| and mat ready for frame 20 x 24 inches. A beautiful 
adornment for homes of refined taste and elegance. 
Send name and address for full description and 
price to 
CONCORDIA ART PUBLISHING CO., 

| 38 Park Row, New York City 











See full-page advertisement in ‘* Literary Digest” 
of February 15, 1896. 


JOHN K. COWEN, 
OSCAR G. MURRAY, | Receivers. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. 


Fast Freight Train 
Absolutely Always on 
Reliable Time 
Chicago - - 6Qhours Kansas City 86 hours 
Columbus - 44 “ &t.Paul - - 90 “ 
Cleveland - 60 “ Minneapolis 90 “ 
St.Louis- - 60 “-. Omaha - -102 “ 
Louisville - 60 “ Evansyille- 60 “ 
Cincinnati - 40 ‘“ Wheeling - 36 “ 
Pittsburg - - 36 hours 
Deliver freight to Pier 22, North River, foot of 

Harrison Street, by 3:30 p.m. 
C. S. WIGHT, JAMES MOSHER, 


Mgr. Frt. Traffic, Gen. E. Frt. Agt., 
Baltimore, Md. 415 Broadway, N. Y. 





By John Boyd Thacher. 

(Just issued) is an important historical work relating 
to the discovery and naming of America, It contains 
many facsimile reproductions of heretofore inaccessible 
rarities, including a series of fourteen maps showing 
geographical knowledge of America from 1478 to 1570. 
Only 250 copies elegantly printed on finest 

paper. $25.00, 

For full descriptive circular, address 

WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, Publisher, 
to West 22d Street, New York City. 





LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. AvsurnpDa.e, Mass. (ten 
miles from Boston). Poston standard of scholarship 
and conduct of life, with advantages ot healthful and 
beautiful suburban residence, the best Musical and 
Literary entertainments in Boston, and convenient ac- 
cess to places of historic interest. Rowing and skating 
on Charles River; Outdoor games; Gymnasium and 
swimming-tank under careful hygienic supervision. 
Lectures on topics adapted to the ideal administration 
of Home. Illustrated Catalog free. 


Address C, C. Bracpon, Principal. 





PLEASURE CARRIAGES, LADIES’ PHAETONS. 
BUGGIES, WAGONS, SADDLES & BICYCLES 
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660.00 Testimonials from every state, sent 
Manufactures. ALMLZANCE CARBIAGE co., 


When writing, please mention Taz Literary Dicesrt. 
Readers of Tue Litrrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Solution of Problems. 








No. 147 
R—Q B sq K—B 3 K—Q 4, mate 
I. 2. —_—— 
K--Q 4 K—B 3 must . 
eneges R—K 2 R—K 4, mate 
1. —-— 2. ose 3. --—— 
P—Q4 K—B 5 must 


Correct solution received from C. F. Putney, 
Independence, Ia.; Henry Algood, Cookeville, 
Tenn.; W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; F. H. John- 
ston, Elizabeth City, N. C.; W. G. Donnan, In- 
dependence, Ia.; Mr. and Mrs. J. V. Streed, Cam- 
bridge, Ill.; J. E. S., West Point, Miss. 











No. 148. 
R—Q4 B—B 3 P—Q 4, mate 
1. 2. 3. 
PxR PxB 
eae Sem B x P, mate 
2. ———— o_o 
any other 
meatal R—K B4 P—Q 4, mate 
1 2. en 
PxB Bor KtxR 
o sathime R—B 5, mate 
2. — — 
P—Q5 


All the other variations can easily be found. 

Correct solution received from C. F. Putney, 
Mr. and Mrs. Streed, Prof. C. Hertzberg, Brook- 
lyn; Dr. W. S. Frick, Philadelphia; Herman 
Harris, Memphis. 


F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala., sent correct 
solution of 144. Mr. and Mrs, Streed were suc- 
cessful with 145 and 146; M. K., Danbury, Conn., 
got 145; E. E. Armstrong, Parry Sound, Can., and 
A. S. Rachal, Lynchburg, found 146. 


The Australian Championship. 

First game of the match for the Championship 
of all Australia, played at the Sydney (N. S. W.) 
Chess Club, April 21, 1896, between Mr. A. E. N. 
Wallace and Mr. R. L. Hodgson. 


Center Gambit. 


WALLACE, HODGSON. WALLACE, HODGSON. 
Witte. Black. White. Black. 
1 P—K4 P—K 4 18 es 4 BxKt 
2 ox?" PxP 19 Bx ys QR 
3 Kt—Q B 3 20 PR —R 3 
B-Kt 5 ch (a) |2t P— BOR ; 
Ob —R 4 22 B— ae 
t 3Q0— 3Qx t sq 
+o Q 3, O)P HK RS i Ra kok KKt4 
8 Kt—K R3 PxKtP 





10 P-K R4 Kt-K 2 
Ir A O-8 Kt 3 28 R-Ktsq Fe B sq 
12 Kt— — 2, 2 t—Kt 
13 Castles> - oR Be sq PxP . 
6 4 otSe Ke. x eke (e) 3 Q-K 2 Kt—K 4 

t Kt—K Q mon ey 6? (g) 
re R-Ksq B—Q2 A K R-Ktsq!P—R 7 ch 
17Kt—-Q2 B-—KB 4 34 K—Rsq_siResigns (h) 


9 Kt—B4 i 38 Q— Qs K—R 2 


Notes from New Orleans Times-Democrat. 

(a) This is, or was, a favorite defense with 
Steinitz in this début, and we confess we have 
always had a strong partiality for.it, founded on 
good results in practical play. 

(b) Played by Gunsberg against Mortimer at 
Hereford in 1885. The more usual moves 7 B—K 
B 4 or 7P—K B 4 should yield speedy equality 
only. 

(c) 7... Kt—K 5, as played in the game in ques- 
tion, looks much better than these dilatory tactics. 

(4) A strong move; whether Black capture or 
not, the results are uncomfortable for him. 

(e) Nevertheless, we believe 14 ..,Q—Kt2 was 
rather better policy than this. Notice the subse- 
quent helplessness of the Black Kt. 

(f) This game somewhat singularly illustrates 
practically the theoretical advantage that lies in 
the possession of the first move. It is jusc that 
priority in attack that carries the day for White. 

(g) A seeming miscalculation that costs the 
game, 32.., Kt—Q 2 and then to Q By, was im- 
perative. 

(h) Of course, on account of the menaced and 
irresistible continuation, 35 R x P ch, R x R; 36 
Q—R 6 ch, etc. 





If you are Tired 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphaie. 


Dr. W. F. HINcKLey, Waterbury, Conn., 
says: ‘‘It has served me a good purpose when 
given for mental and physical exhaustion: also 
as a drink in fevers.” 





The United States Championship Match. 


ELEVENTH GAME. 
Queen’s Pawn Opening. 


BARRY. SHOWALTER. BARRY. SHOWALTER. 

White. Black. White. Black. 
I ay 4 P—Q 4 27R—Qsq Kt—K Kt5 

3 P—K 3 28 B—Ktsq Kt(B3)-K3 ch 

: BO B—Q 3 29 Px Kt Ktx K Pch 
4P b 4 + aa B3. {50 = a 2 xB 
5 Q—B 3 —O B4 3 t3 Kt—Q3 
6 P—B 3 —B 2 KB Kt—K 5 


7 Kt—K 2 Kt—B 3 eS 


Kt—Kt 4 ch 
8 Kt—Q 2 —Q 2 R 


34 Kot : P—K R 3 


9 Castles Castles QR (35 R—-K3 R—Ks5 a 
og A P—K4 30 RxR KtxR 
PxKPBxP 37 K—K 5 KtxP 
—K4 PxP 38 K—B6 kKt—K7 
13 Ktx P B—Kt 5 39 B—Be Kt—Q 5 
= —Kt3 Bx Kt 40 Kx P Kt x 
xB B—Q 3 4tKxRP P-—B;5 
18 Kt x Bch Qx Kt 42 P—R4 P—R 
17 Q—R 3 ch Q—Q 2 43 K—Kt6 Kt—B,4 
%OxQch RxQ 44 P—R 5 P—B6 
19 R—Qsq R—Ksq 45 P—R6 P—B 5 
20 Rx KxR 6B—Ksq P—B7 
21 K—B 2 Kt—K sch [47 B—Q2 Kt—K 3 
22 K—B 3 P—B 48 K—B 6 Kt—B sq 
23 B—K 3 P=o kt 3 *l49 K—Kt7 P—Kt4 
24 R-Q sqch K—B 2 50 Kx Kt ot Fy 
2sR-—Qs5 P—Kt3 51 K—Kt 6 Resigns. 





26 B—B 4 Kt—B 3 
TWELFTH GAME. 
Queen’s Gambit Declined. 


SHOWALTER, BARRY. SHOWALTER. BARRY, 
White. Black. White. Black. 

tP-Q4 P—Q4 133 K—Bsq K—B3 
2P—Q B4 P—K 34 K—K 2 K—K% 

3 Kt—Q B3 P—Q b 3 135 7 3ch K—Q 5 

4 Kt—K B 3 P—K By, 36 Kt Bx P 
5B—Kts B—K2 37 Ktx <P ch K—B 6 
6BxB QxB 38 P—Kt3 P—Kts5 
7 P—K 3 Kt—B 3 132 Kt—B7 B—Kt2 

8 B—Q 3 Castles K—K 3 K—Kt 7 
9 OQ-—Be Kt—K 5 i K—O4 K xP 
10 Castles Kt—Q 2 \42 K—B4 B—K 5 
1 Kt—Q2 Q—Kt4 143 Kt—Kts5 K—Kt 7 


12 QR—K sq Kt x Kt (Q2) |44 Kx P K—B 
K i483 Kt—Q4 ch >? 7 
14 P—B B—Q 2 6K—B 5 K— 

be 


15 Q—Q Q R—K sq 7 Kt—K6 P— Ks 3 
16Q—-Rq P—QR3 148 K—Q 6 K—B 7 
17Q—Kt4 B—Bsq \49 K—K 5 —B6 
18 Kt—Q sq P—B5 50 Kt—B 8 K— Kt 7 
19 P—K4 PxKP st Ktx RP KxP 
20 Bx P R—Q sq 52 K—B4 K—Kt 7 
21 Q—B3 P—B4 153 P—K Kt 4 K—B 7 
22PxP oat Pch |54P—Kts5 K—K7 
23 Kt—Be —Q iss Kt—B8 B—Q4 
24 P—Q Kt 3 P—Q Ke 4 is56 P—Ktg K—O 6 
25Q0-Rs5 KR—Qsq |57K—K5 K—B5 
26PxP QxP |58 Kt x P B—B 3 
27QxQ -=9 is9 Kt—-B4 B—Ksq 
23R—Qsq Rx \bo K—K é KxP 
29 Rx RxR 61 K—-K7z7 B—B3 
30 Kt xR Ktx B 62P—Kt6 B—Ks5 
31 Px Kt B—Kt 2 63 P—Kt7 B—Re2 


\64 Kt—Qs5 ch Resigns. 

Showalter won the 13th game and the match on 
Saturday, June 20. Total score: Showalter, 7; 
ictal 2; drawn 4. 


SInniill 
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Wheatlet 


because it Supplies = 
Everybody likes it = 
because it is = 
~ PALATABLE and 
SATISFYING— 

not soon hungry after 
partaking of WHEATLET. 
Have it for breakfast 
to-morrow, sure— 


your Grocer has it 
Made by the Franklin Avills Co, 
Lockport, N. Y. 
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The Lawton Simplex 


saves time 

=, and labor : 

money too— 
100 letters, 

postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other ¢hings are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer. Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 













for the rapid and sys- 
tematic filing of 
Business Papers. 


Practical, Convenient, Time Saving. 


» Illustrated catalogue—free. 
Tells all about OFFICE and 
BUSINESS FURNITURE, 


The Globe Co., 


CINCINNATI, 
Eastern Branch: 42 Beaver St., N. Y. 
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TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price. 
Don’t buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice 
= prices. Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. 
— ped for trial. Guaranteed first class, Largest house 

e world. Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. cat. free. 





ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 





MAILED R1i0 CENTS 


MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


‘*Comparisons 
May be Odious,”’ 


Says Zhe Standard, London, 
and then adds, “but when a work 
of reference is concerned they are 
inevitable. The Funk & Wag- 
nalls Standard Dictionary, in its 
wealth of vocabulary, leaves even 
‘The Century’ far behind ; and 
not only in comprehensiveness, 
but in exactitude of definition, its 
merits are unquestionable.” 

Don’t forget this. 








Funk & Wagnalls Standard Diction- 
ary, in one or two volumes, bound 
in half Russia, full Russia, or full 
Morocco. Prices $15 to $26. May 
be had on easy instalment payments. 


Address FUNK & WAGNALLS CO.. 





. Publishers, New York 


Readers of Taz Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Chess-Nuts. 


Count Carlo Cozio, in his treatise on Chess, 
published ‘in Turin, in 1776, gives the following 
good advice: 


“Play very slowly, quietly, and without haste, 
taking care beforehand to foresee each move 
which has to be made, and this should be done 
without wearying the spectators, and with the 
utmost discretion, without being too precipitate 
or too dilatory, for that would become insupport- 
able. 

“Think of five or six moves in advance, and 
always pay attention to what your opponent can 
do to your game, giving him credit for the best 
possible defense and move. 

‘*You must be very cautious in exchanging, for 
captures are not always good, more especially 
when your opponent offers them for the sake of a 
good position, because it is sometimes done in 
order to mate, or to improve his game. 

It is not a good custom to point to a square 
with a finger, because it draws your opponent’s 
attention to the piece that can be played there, 
and besides it is not polite.” 


The British Chess Magazine says that the match 
between Steinitz and Lasker is definitely fixed to 
take place in Moscow in October. 


Another Parliamentary tournament is about to 
be begun in London. It isto bea contest between 
the Chess-players on the two sides of the House. 
There will be seven players on each side, one set 
playing for the Government and the other for the 
Opposition. Chess is the only game permitted to 
members at Westminster. It has been played in 
the smoking-rooms for some years under con- 
ditions that make it independent of Treasury 
control. Lord Randolph Churchill used to be one 
of the keenest players. The champion of the 
House now is Mr. Horace Plunkett, by whom the 
tournament has been started. The strongest play- 
er on the Opposition benches is John Parnell, 
brother of the late Irish leader. | 





| 
While Mr. Steinitz was in Holland, recently, he 
played 119 games, winning 102, losing 7, drawing ro. 
Pillsbury and Showalter will play inthe Nurem- 
burg Tournament, and will sail on July 4. 











Monday, June 15. 

Secretary Carlisle is a witness before the 
Senate bond-sale investigation committee. ... 
The Louisiana Democratic State convention at 
Baton Rouge declares for free-silver coinage. 
General Ramon O. Williams, formerly Consul- 
General at Havana, arrives at New York. ... 
George H. Wyckoff, president of the Bank of 
New Amsterdam, in New York, is fatally shot in 
his office by a crank who demanded money. 

Li Hung Chang, in his audience with Emperor 
William, says that China's relations with Ger- 
many are more friendly than with any other 
power... . Field-Marshal Yamagata, of Japan, 
arrives in Berlin. ... Dr. Jameson, and five of 
his companions in the Transvaal raid, are com- 
mitted to trial in London. ... The Yale crew 
that is to take part in the Henley regatta arrive 
in Southampton. 


Tuesday, June 16. 

The session of the aational Republican con- 
vention in St. Louis opens. .. . President Cleve- 
land gives out a statement of his views on the 
situation in the Democratic Party. ... Senator 
Jones, of Arkansas, calls a conference of free- 
silver men. to be held in Chicago on June 30. 
... The Democratic State convention of Dela- 
ware, in Dover, adopts a platform declaring for 
the gold standard and opposing a high protective 


tariff... . The Florida Democratic State con- 
vention begins its session in Ocala. ... The 
executive committee of the ‘“‘Negro National 
Democratic League” calls a convention to meet 
in Chicago on August rr. 

An irade is issued by the Porte appointing a 
Christian governor over Zeitoum. 


standard. .,. The Republican State convention 

of Vermont, at Burlington, adopts a strong 

sound-money and protection platform. ... The 

Democratic State convention of Maine is held in 

Portland. ... The Navy Department announces 

the summer cruise of the North Atlantic fleet. 

. .. William C. Whitney gives up his proposed 

Enropean trip to stay here to fight for sound- 

money at the Chicago convention. 

A thousand people are reported to have been 
killed by earthquakes and a tidal wave in the 
northern part of Japan. ... The British steamer 
Drummond Castle founders off the coast of 
Brittany, France, and 244 of the passengers and 
crew are lost....A eee | of British surveyors 
are compelled to suspend operations along the 
disputed territory in Venezuela, by a force of 
Venezuelan troops. 

Thursday, June 18. 

The Republican national convention in St. 
Louis nominates William McKinley for Presi- 
dent, and Garrett A. Hobart for Vice-President 
of the United States; a gold-standard platform 
is adopted by a vote of 812% to 110%; twenty- 
three silver delegates leave the convention.... 
The California Democratic State convention, at 
Sacramento instructs its delegates tothe nation- 
al convention to vote as a unit on the silver 
question. . . . The Federal Senate sub-commit- 
tee on finance comes to New York to investi- 
gate the bond issues under the Cleveland Ad- 
ministration. 

It is now known that only three persons sur- 
vived the wreck of the Drummond Castle off the 
coast of France. ... ‘The University of Cam- 
bridge confers honerary degrees on Professor 
Francis A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., and upon Prof. Simon Newcomb, of Johns 
Hopkins University, Maryland. 

Friday, June 19. 

Mark A. Hanna is elected chairman of the 
new Republican national committee. ... The 
silver men who bolted from the St. Louis con- 
vention issue an address to the people, pro- 
posing the name of Henry M. Teller as a candi- 
date for President. ... The Indiana Supreme 
Court upholds the Nicholson Liquor Law passed 
by the last legislature.... Judge Lyman 
Trumbull is dangerously ill at his home in 
Chicago. ‘ ‘ 

Guatemala is to hold an international exposi- 
tion, to be opened March 15, 1897. ... Ten 
thousand persons were drowned by the tidal 
wave and earthquakes in the northern part of 


Japan. ... Great Britain, France, and Russia, 
it is said, have agreed to insist that the Porte 
shall execute retorms in Crete.... Itis re- 


ported that Venezuela adopts the gold standard. 


Saturday, June 20. 

The British Ambassador in Washington con- 
fers with Secretary Olney regarding arbitra- 
tion.... Populist leaders issue an address 
favoring Teller for President... .. Montana 
Democrats in State convention at Butte, declare 
for free coinage. . .. Twelve hundred miners 
are on strike in Colorado for an increase from 
$2.50 to $3.00 aday. ‘ 

The Societa Immobiliere is declared bankrupt 
in Rome. 


Sunday, June 21. 
Major McKinley's attendance at church is 
noted by many newspapers. ... President 
Cleveland and Secretary Carlisle start on a fish- 


at the Chicago convention. 


promise Cretan autonomy. 


Have You Asthma or Hay-Fever ? 


Medical Science at lasts reports a positive cure 
for Asthma and Hay-fever in the wonderful Kola 
Plant, a new botanical discovery found on the 
Kongo River, West Africa. Its cures are reall 
marvellous. Rev. J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, W. 
Va., writes that it cured him of Asthma of fifty 

ears’ standing, and Hon. L. G. Clute, of Greeley, 

owa, testifies that for three years he had to sleep 
pro — up in a chair in Hay-fever season, being 
unable to lie down night or day. Tle Kola Plant 
cured him at once. To make the matter sure, these 
and hundreds of other cures are sworn to before a 
notary public. So great is their faith in its wonder- 
ful curative powers, the Kola Importing Co., of 
1164 Broadway, New York, to make it known, is 
sending out large cases of the Kola compound free 





Wednesday, June 17. 
The Republican national convention holdstwo 
sessions at St. Louis; a number of States threat- 
en to bolt if the convention declares for a gold 


to sufferers from Asthma and Hay-fever. All the 
ask in return is that when cured yourself you will 
tell your neighbors about it. Send your name and 


address on a postal card, and they will send you a 
large case by mailfree. It costs you nothing, and 


ing trip. ... William C. Whitney issues a 
statement against adopting a free-coinage plank 
President Diaz of Mexico is renominated for a 


third term.... The powers, it is said, have 
advised Turkey to call the Cretan Assembly and 


LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the, United States and 
Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 


tion at their hands : 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bldg., 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams 
port, Pa. 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8S. C. 


William O. Thompson, Tenth 8t., and 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


James G. Young, Hall B’dg, Ninth 
and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


George E. Dickson, 329 ‘‘ The Rook- 
ery,” Chicago. 


John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 

meree, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. C. Hughes, City Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Canton, Ohio. 

Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 


Harris & Lafferty, Perry, Oklahoma. 


Boynton & Smith, Kingfisher Bank 
Building, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 


G. R. Coffin,702 Broad St., Augusta, Ga. 


Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 
lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 


George P. Goff, ‘‘Strathmore House,” 
207 Larkin St.. San Francisco, Cal. 


Temple, Warren & Co., Mills Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Morrison and Chesnut, 21 and 22 
Daily Record Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


John W. Link, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Charles W. Felker, Milwaukee and 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Charles R. Kreidler, 236 Powers 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 





A PRETTY BOOKLET 
Sent Free! 
It tells the wonderful story of the rise and de- 
ae of Silent Evangelism. It should be in 
the ds of every Christian. If you mention Tar 
LiTERARY DiGeEst we will send free specimen gold- 
ed cards beautifully printed in colors. Address, 





you should surely try it. 


edg' 
The Silent Evangelism Association, 30 Lafayette 
Place, New York City. 


Readers of Tue Lrrerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Hon. WILLIAM McKINLE 


, of on, SAYS: | 


“The Columbian Historical Novels are really one of the most 
beautiful productions of the American press I have ever seen. 
The idea in writing them is certainly a most patriotic one. A 
pleasure is conferred upon those who may be so fortunate as 





to possess the work.” 


12 Handsome Volumes, 5,000 Pages, 300 Beautiful Illustrations. 
Four Centuries of Romance and History, 1492-1894. 

Complete History of our Country Accurately Told. 

12 Complete Romances of Absorbing Interest. 

Send for Illustrated Prospectus. Canvassers Wanted. 








Published by 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 
30 Lafayette Place, 
NEW YORK. 


| 
| 





























LEVI P. MORTON, Governor of New York: 


““* The Columbian Historical Novels’ pos- 
sess universal interest, and they tell the 
story of the new world in a unique, pleasant 
and instructive manner.”’ 


WM. J, STONE, Governor of Missouri: 


“TI have read ‘ The Columbian Historical 
Novels,’ and have found great pleasure in 
the perusal. They are we-l conceived, con- 
stituting a popular and charming combination 
of history and fiction.” 


TIMOTHY DWIGHT, President of Yale Uni- 
versity: 


** Na. 7 I also express my appreciation of 
~ne Jolumbian Historical Novels.’ I have 
been much interested in the volumes. The 
a thor seen™ to me to have accomplished his 
pu: pose very successfully.”’ 


‘ 


L. E. WOLFE, State Superintendent Public 
Schools for Missouri: 

i hese stories have movement, vivacity, 
ile literary merit, and will be read by tens 


of thousands who find severe history tire- 
some. ’ 


T. C. PRICE, Superintendent of Schools, 
Jewett, hio.: 


**T do not hesitate to recommend ‘ The 
Co mbuian Historical Novels.’ I think the 
au...or has hit upon a very happy idea.” 


DAVID J. HILL, LL.D., President of the 
University of Rochester, New York: 


*** The Coiumbian Historical Novels’ rep- 
resent ~eat industry, and promise a large 
usefulness, especially in familiarizing young 
people with the history of our country.”’ 





SeVetstete 


Four Centuries of Romance 
and History. 

THE COLUMBIAN HISTORICAL NOVELS. 
By JOHN R. MUSICK. 


Our Country’s Life Story, from birth (1492) to maturity 
(1894), is accurately told in twelve entrancing tales of love, 
adventure, conquest, war, superstition, and patriotism. 
The history of the ages is completely and correctly nar- 
rated, yet this is no dry-as-dust chronicle of events. There 
are twelve handsome volumes, each of which is a complete 
romance of absorbing interest, profusely illustrated by the 
well-known artist, F. A. Carter. No other such work is in 
existence. ‘‘ The Columbian Historical Novels” stand 
alone, unique, incomparable, indispensable. There is a 
woful lack in every home that is not the fortunate possessor 
of this fascinating set of books. 

You ought: to know more about them. Hundreds of 
prominent men and newspapers are sounding their praises 
as enthusiastically as Governor McKinley and the others 
quoted here. We have just completed a handsome large 
prospectus, with many pictures and stories from the books, 
and a full description of them. If you will send us 10 cents 
in stamps, we will mail a copy of the prospectus to you. 








WILLIAM McKINLEY, Governor of Ohio: 


*** The Columbian Historical. Novels’ are 
really one of the most beautiful productions 
of the American press I have ever seen, 


Ex-U. S. Senator JOHN J. INGALLS, Atchi- 
son, Kan.: 


** * The Columbian Historical Novels’ have 
all been good.”’ 


B. L. WHITMAN, D.D., LL.D., President 
of Colby University, Maine: 


** © The Columbian Historical Novels’ have 
a welcome place in my home. They have 
quickened interest in the study of our 
national life. I know of no more valuable 
helps to be placed in the home.’ 


E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Brown University, Providence, 

RB. tu 
“IT knew my family would be greatly in- 
terested and delighted with ‘ The Colum- 
bian Historical Novels.’ This has proved to 


be the case. The work is most elegantly 
bound and published.” 


THOMAS BOWMAN, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of 
the M. E. Church, Missouri : 


**T have read ‘he Columbian Historical 
Novels’ vith grea pleasure. Any one, I 
th nk can read these books with pleasure 
and profit.” 


N. J. SMITH, Pr sid nt of the I. 0. 0. F. 
Library Asso i tion, Washingt np, D. C.: 


“© In the harmonious blending of a thrilling 
romance with the most :mportant facts in the 
history of our country, they are without a 
parallel.’’ 


This work is not for sale in bookstores, but by subscription only through canvassers or by the publishers, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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‘Hon. LEVI P. MORTON, 


| ‘‘The Columbian Historical Novels possess universal interest, and 


Governor 
of New York, 





structive manner. 


12 Handsome Volumes, 5,000 Pages, 300 Beautiful Illustrations. 
Four Centuriés of Romance and History, 1492-1894. 

Complete History of our Country Accurately Told. 

12 Complete Romances of Absorbing Interest. 

Send for Ilustrated Prospectus. Canvassers Wanted. 


they tell the story of the new world in a unique, pleasant, and in- 
In typography and binding, the volumes exhibit 
excellent taste and finish.” 


Published by 


30 Lafayette Place, 
NEW YORK. 





- SAYS: 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 
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asieniaeiateioaaimeaaaceeeiaiiae BLOONS 
A Perfect Bicycle for ALL Our Readers 


WITHOUT MONEY AND WITHOUT PRICE 
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Have you $100 to spend for a wheel? 
If not, don’t worry, you may still know 
the delights of riding a perfect bicycle 


SPECIFICATIONS : 
No better wheel made than “ The Firefly” | R E | Vy 
Frame: Diamond, 1} ineh Mannesman seamless steel 
tubing, with 34 inch rear forks and stays. Height of 
Frame: 22, 24, or 26 inches. Bearings: Cones and cu 


are turned from tool-steel, carefully tempered, drawn 

straw color, and ee ee eels: 28 inches, front 
andrear. Weight: pounds. Wheel Base: 43 inches. 
Tread: 5% inches. Front Fork; Tubular steel, curved, 
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special pattern crown, center A nickeled, also tips. Pedals: IS S W IF T BEAU TIFUL, S I RONG A 

Bos oe eg eV STRICTLY HIGH GRADE NEW if 

nes 4 : 

j} = option on no yap Re —. : ge —_ STRICTLY HIGH GRADE, NEW ; 
Sprocket Wheels: For , de , accurate 

| inilled to fit chain. Cranks: Detachable, round steel, 6% MODEL, $100 WHEEL, FULLY (, 
gent, butted ends tied and fallnickel-plated. ‘Handle Bar: “oath 

. bu en an n -plated. n ar: 
y qa ustable, tubular steel, 13-16 inch dame. 19 inches GUARANTEED JF ee UF UF UF Ut Ut Ut Ut { 


wi hollow post, cork grips. Tool Bag: Black leather, 

with nickel-plated pump, oil can, wrench, screw-driver, and 

Sr St cr eee ees Renae eh 

ustable by paten evice. ost: Hollow, w , : 

inch solid top. Gear: 68 inches. Finish: Best jet black It will be given FREE to eve pee who sends 40 new 

enamel, a ght parts heavily nickeled on copper. ‘ LITERAR 

Tires: Pneumatic. 156 inch, Mo & Wright quick. repair subscribers for THE DIGEST at the regular 
* U + . . . . . + 

cube, or View" ube, New Yor' . —- price of $3.00 each. ‘a ee: we. €e Ge ° Se a8 
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The pleasure of riding a “Firefly” will be 
worth every effort and every minute of time 
expended in earning it. Hundreds of men, 
women, boys, and girls are now working for one 
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SEND YOUR NAME AT ONCE 


to the address below for our letter of instructions 


and information about OUTFIT and methods 
of canvassing. ee oe ee ee ee oe ove o 
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PS a ee rare 
& LADIES’ “FIREFLY.”—Specifications similar to those of gentleman's model, Dress 
Guards of noiseless, highly polished hardwood, mud and chain guards, laced so as to 

afford perfect protection for the skirts. 


1 THE DIGEST BICYCLE DEPARTMENT, 30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
SESS 


Readers of Taz Lirsrary Dicerst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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4 OXYGEN 
HOME REMEDY 








WITHOUT MEDICINE 











Often Cures 
Cases 


Pronounced 


A 112 page illustrated book descriptive of the 
Electropoise free by mail to any address 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 1122 Broadway, New York 








Lehigh Valley Railroad 
System. 


America’s Cleanest Railroad. (©) 











| "HIS is an especially fine time of the year to travel, the 
aN fields now Some ta their brightest t eo the forests 
clad in their new spring clothes, and every tree and bush ar- 
rayed in blossoms of varied hues—Nature’s wedding season. 
Neither too hot nor too cold, making travela joy at this time, 
especially if one goes over the Lehigh Valley Railroad. Every 
mile brings new charms from Nature’s boundless resources, and 
it is but a few hours from leaving Buffalo on this road until 
— are safely landed in New York, passing through three 

tates and a variety of scenery not to be surpassed on this 
continent, including plains, mountains, valleys, lake country, 
with full view of the twin queens—Cayuga and Seneca—and the 
finest farming lands, through hamlets and busy cities as well. 
They call it ** the scenic route,” but we think the Lehigh entitled 
also to distinction as 


AMERICA’S CLEANEST RAILROAD. 


The cars are always scrupulously clean, and you can ride from 

the Bison City to the metropolis and arrive cleaner than you 

= be on most railroads after a ride of twenty miles.— Zhe 
view. 


Route of the Black Diamond Express (Handsomest 
Train in the World). Solid Vestibule Trains between 


ree Soe ere 


Send for printed matter and further 
particulars to 


CHAS, S. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| By its new method of 
| introducing Oxy- 

| gen directly into 
- Incurable oes the entire circulation. 
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** It is beyond doubt the greatest remedy God has 
permitted us to know,.”—ReEv. C. N. Morrow, 
Hawthorne, Fla. 


Dispels Nervousness. 


Cuicaco, Feb. 20, 1895. 
**I do not know what the Electropoise is, but it 
soothes my head, gives me sleep, fe nervousness and 
tones me up generally. It isa wonder and cheap at any 
price.” Cou. A. P. ConnoLiy 
Formerly of the Inter Ocean. 


Insomnia-Indigestion. 


22 Witu1aM St., New York, Dec. 28, 1893, 

‘I take pleasure in Mgate dg to the curative powers 
of the Electropoise, in which I was a disbeliever, and 
very reluctantly consented to make a test of it. It cured 
me of insomnia of many years’ standing, on account of 
which I was also suffering from nervous prostration and 
enfeebled digestion.” Yours truly, 
P. A. Leman, of Henry Hentz & Co. 


Twenty Years an Invalid. 


Freeport, Micu., March 11, 1894. 
‘*For twenty years I had been an invalid with a com- 
bination of troubles: female weakness, — complaint, 
liver, kidney, and stomach badly affected. Two years 
use of the pe pa has given me health as never be- 
fore, and I can not praise it too =. 
1ss Lena NAGLer. 


Economical—Convenient. 


Bratz Hovss, N. Y., April 5, 1896. 
‘*My confidence in the merits of the ropoise— 
simple, economical, convenient, and effective as it is— 
has constantly increased during my more than two 
years’ use of it.” Dr. W. H. DePuy, A.M., D.D., LL.D., 
20 years Asst, Editor N, Y. Christian Advocate. 

















Everything on the Money Question 


New Handbook 
Currency and Wealth 


Complete and Trustworthy Data on Both Silver 
and Gold—The Monetary Systems of the World 
—Wealth and Wages—With Many Tables, Dia- 
grams, and Statistics. 








By GEORGE B WALDRON, A.M., 
Statistical Editor THz Voicr. 





Senator John Sherman says: ‘I findita 
very useful handbook and compendium of 
statistics that every_person . . . ought to 
have for reference. It isa valuable and con- 
venient collection of statistics, and I trust it 
will have a wide circulation.” 


Bradstreet’s, New York says: ... “The 
table giving each kind of currency in use and 
telling the date of first authorization; the 
limit of its denomination; the fact whether it 
is a legal tender and to what extent; the class 
of dues for which it is receivable; the kind of 
=e for which it is exchangeable, and the 
kind of money in which it is redeemable, 
compiled from the currency laws of the 
United States, is one of the most convenient 
paver a oF aaa tations with which we are 
acquainted.” 


16MO FLEXIBLE CLOTH, 142 PP., PRICE 60 CENTS. 








Funk & Wagnalls Co.,30 Lafayette Pl., New York 


Readers of Tur Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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